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A QUESTION OF GOOD FAITH AND 
NATIONAL EXPEDIENCY. 


What shall it profit a nation if it 
gain the whole world and lose its own 
integrity? This is a question which is 
a very pertinent one to all citizens of 
the British Empire at the present mo- 
ment. On January 30th, 1902, the 
Anglo-Japanese treaty of alliance was 
signed in London, and was the result, 
to quote Lord Lansdowne’s words, of 
the discovery that the Far Eastern 
policy of the two nations “‘was identi- 
eal.” The British Foreign Minister 
also referred to the treaty as “an in- 
ternational contract of binding valid- 
ity.” Since January, 1902, how has 
this alliance, entered into as “of mutual 
advantage to the two countries,” been 
observed by the contracting parties? 
Up to the outbreak of the war with 
Russia there was little test of the sin- 
cerity of the two Powers, and, although 
Great Britain seemed content to view 
with comparative indifference Russian 
aggression in Manchuria and Korea, 
the alliance may be said to have been 





adequately maintained. To Japan the 
gain by the alliance was largely a sen- 
timental one, since it demonstrated to 
all the world the fact that Japan had 
made so great a progress that an alli- 
ance with a great European Power 
was possible. Beyond this the alliance 
partook rather of the nature of a 
shadowy assurance against attack by 
two Powers. For Great Britain the 
gains, even before the Russian war, 
were much more substantial. British 
diplomacy assumed a new importance 
at Peking when backed by Japan, and 
amongst other results, the Tibetan 
expedition was rendered sible. 
Since the beginning of the usso- 
Japanese war and the consequenf\reve- 
lation of Japan’s power, the adventnge 
to British diplomacy in Europe have 
been very considerable. If the advan- 
tages accruing to one and the other be 
compared, there can be no doubt that 
Great Britain got the best of the bar- 
gain. Should any one feel inclined to 
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dispute this let him travel around Eu- 
rope, especially in the small Balkan 
States, and their attitude towards 
Great Britain alone and Great Britain 
and Japan allied will speedily afford 
him sufficient proof. Great Britain is 
envied her good fortune in having seen 
clearly enough to ally herself to the 
coming Power before the world knew 
Japan’s worth. The opinion of the 
Continent on this subject is very much 
that of a mining camp towards a miner 
who has staked out his claim in an im- 
mensely rich diamond field before any 
one else knew diamonds were there. 
This Continental envy is convincing 
proof of the alliance with Japan, were 
such proof needed. But, after all, it 
is not a question of relative advantage 
or disadvantage; it is simply a question 
of fact. The treaty was made and 
stands; how has it been kept? The 
record of British policy during the war 
is such as to cause any thinking Eng- 
_ lishman seriously to question the moral 
adequacy of our foreign policy. Do we 
make treaties to keep them, or is it 
permissible to break both the spirit 
and the letter of a treaty when urged to 
do so by a senseless fear? And there 
is reason for such a query, except, alas! 
that it must be added that business has 
proved as potent a charm as has 
fear. Great Britain has not even been 
neutral—certainly not  benevolently 
neutral—towards her ally. Without 
going into details, there are several 
flagrant examples of Great Britain's 
lack of good faith towards Japan. The 
trade with the Russian Government 
and the Russian Baltic Fleet in Welsh 
coal could probably only have been 
prevented by an individual sense of 
rectitude too great to be hoped for in 
any nation where civilization has been 
developed along individual rather than 
along national lines. But the Govern- 
ment might well have assisted the na- 
tional conscience by making the path 
of money-earning more difficult. As it 
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was, the traffic was carried on openly 
and shamelessly, without any real at- 
tempt by the Government or by public 
opinion to prevent it. The case of the 
destroyer Caroline, which sailed down 
the Thames past the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, en route to Libau, under the 
charge of British subjects, is more 
serious from the point of principle than 
of actual and material damage. But 
since the builders of the Caroline have 
publicly stated that they warned the 
Admiralty that the ship had been sold, 
it seems difficult to exonerate the 
Government from at least tacit conni- 
vance at this open assistance of the 
opponent of our ally. British ships 
have taken coal to the Baltic Fleet, 
and thus deliberately assisted the pas- 
sage of a hostile fleet towards Japan— 
our ally. A very flagrant case was that 
of the Roddam, which openly conveyed 
coal to Suda Bay for the Baltic Fleet, 
without calling down any of the pun- 
ishments legally enforceable against 
her owners or her crew, of whom at 
least a certain proportion are British. 
presumably. The enthusiastic wel- 
come of the Baltic Fleet by the author- 
ities in Egypt contrasts very curiously 
with the reception accorded to the 
Spanish Fleet under Admiral Cervera 
in 1898, when it was attempting to 
pass through the Canal to reach the 
Philippines. In the words of Cervera’s 
own despatch, “after waiting four 
days for the decision of the Egyptian 
Government as to trans-shipping coal 
to the Pelayo, this trans-shipment has 
been forbidden, and we have been 
ordered at once to leave all Egyptian 
ports.” This treatment was at the 
time ascribed to British benevolent 
neutrality to the United States during 
her war with Spain. All the more re- 
markable appears, then, the permission 
given to the Baltic Fleet to take in coal 
at Port Said. Is there one kind of 
benevolent neutrality when it only 
ealls for action against a smaller 
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Power, and quite another when a first- 
class Power is in question? The idea 
is hardly very creditable to us, and yet 
the United States was not allied to 
us, while Japan is. Not content with 
allowing the ships to coal, special ar- 
rangements were made to secure the 
safety of the Baltic Fleet, while pass- 
ing through the Canal. Great Britain 
did not only break neutrality, but she 
also broke the convention with Japan, 
in which it is decreed that :— 


If either Great Britain or Japan, in 
the defence of their respective interests 
as above described, should become in- 
volved in war with another Power, the 
other high contracting party will main- 
tain a strict neutrality and use its ef- 
forts to prevent other Powers from 
joining in hostilities against its ally. 


To grant such valuable assistance to 
Russia as against Japan by enabling 
the Russian Fleet to proceed towards 
that country, is as clear an infraction 
of the treaty as can be imagined. And 
what must not be forgotten is that the 
Continent looks at all these incidents 
in a way derogatory to British prestige, 
and as signs of British fear of Russia. 
Along this line was the announcement 
of the Russian Admiral that the British 
Fleet had “protected” the Baltic Fleet 
during part of its journey, and the 
presentation of a cup by the Tsar to 
a British naval officer. The latter is a 
disgrace to Great Britain, and it must 
have come as a surprise to many that 
the traditions of the British Navy could 
happily submit to such a studied insult. 
The British action in connection with 
the North Sea incident is perhaps the 
worst of all the crimes against our ally. 
The North Sea Convention, as it finally 
emerged from the St. Petersburg 
mould, bears every sign of being a 
treaty to try Japan—our ally—for an 
offence with which nobody, not even 
those Russians who affirm it, believe 
Japan had anything to do. Apart from 
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the unnecessary truckling to Russia im- 
plied by the change in the wording of 
the convention, the whole arrangement 
is a distinct breach of the fourth article 
of the treaty of alliance with Japan. 
This states that, “The High Contract- 
ing Parties agree that neither of them 
will, without consulting the other, 
enter into separate arrangements with 
another Power to the prejudice of the 
interests described in the foregoing 
articles.” 

How ever British diplomats could 
have allowed themselves to be enticed 
into this Russian trap passes compre- 
hension. Quite apart from the breach 
of good faith with Japan in connection 
with the North Sea incident, it is in- 
teresting to note the effect which was 
produced by the devious course of 
British diplomacy on the smaller Euro- 
pean States and on ‘the Asiatic peoples. 
These saw in the incident an opportu- 
nity for Great Britain to raise her 
prestige without running any risk of . 
a war with Russia. Although these 
countries close their eyes too easily per- 
haps to moral arguments, it is well for 
us not to ignore what was the effect 
of the fatal half-strong, half-weak 
policy adopted by the British Govern- 
ment. The first few days the prestige 
of Great Britain went up, but by the 
time the convention was announced it 
had fallen so low as to be quite invisi- 
ble. A case in point is to be found in 
Persia. The Russian reverses had 
strengthened the hands of Sir Arthur 
Hardinge in Teheran, but the British 
retreat before Russia, as it appeared 
to the Persians, led the Shah at once 
to send a special mission of friendship 
to St. Petersburg. So little trouble 
does Great Britain take to maintain her 
prestige, that at the present moment 
it is not too much to say. that British 
prestige is upheld by Japan. Espe- 
cially is this the case with Asiatic 
countries. An Englishman from the 
Far East recently wrote an excellent 











article on this subject in the St. James’s 
Gazette. He said :— 


It is Japan alone that has saved us 
and the British Empire from a reduc- 
tion to impotence in the China Seas. 
. . - Instead of the Alliance producing 
a feeling of satisfaction that we possess 
the friendship and support of a nation 
which has shown itself superior in or- 
ganization to all the rest of the world, 
an utterly illogical apprehension tends 
to drive them into the opposite ex- 
treme. Such people cannot see that 
our international position minus the 
Alliance would be hazardous in the 
extreine, and that if there is one factor 
which has furthered our European 
policy more than another, it has been 
the alliance with Japan. The back- 
ing of Japan, especially in Asian politi- 
cal questions, has strengthened our 
diplomacy immensely, and increasingly 
so ever since the world was forced to 
recognize the brilliant efficiency of the 
Mikado’s naval and military power. 


Japanese statesmen have not by any 
means overlooked the British laxity in 
neutrality, as is evidenced by the fol- 
lowing statement made by Baron 
Suyematsu :— 


It is strongly felt that the nations of 
Europe are assisting Russia in a way 
never contemplated by us. I do not 
suggest that England is not fulfilling 
her duty as an ally, but even in this 
country much indirect assistance is 
being rendered to Russia by individ- 
uals. 

But for the assistance of the sub- 
jects of neutral States, the Baltic Fleet 
could never have put to sea, and it 
could not have gone far without Eng- 
lish coal. Probably this sale is not 
effected directly, but Russia is receiv- 
ing very material assistance. 

When contraband trade is carried on 
in the present wholesale and open 
fashion, the Government of the coun- 
try in question should take steps to 
prevent the continuance of action pre- 
judicial to another nation, especially 


when that nation happens to be an ally. 


There might easily arise a case in 
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connection with the Baltic Fleet’s 
journey to the Far East which would 
force the nations having ports in the 
south of Asia to come to a definite de- 
cision upon the possibility of allowing 
facilities to one belligerent and not to 
the other. Suppose, as is quite possi- 
ble, that Admiral Togo decided to gu 
and meet the Baltic Fleet in the Ma- 
layan Archipelago, and in the pursuance 
of this policy were to put into Saigon 
or Singapore to repair and coal. Would 
the French and British authorities be 
prepared to grant to the Japanese ships 
the same facilities as were granted to 
the Baltic Fleet in French harbors and 
in Egypt? 

The net result of the attitude of the 
European Powers during this war has 
been to call up very considerable 
doubts as to the existence of any 
international morality amongst them. 
Of course it is well known that inter- 
national law is very backward, and 
consists of a few great conventions, 
such as the Geneva and Hague con- 
ventions, and local treaties affecting 
only parts of the community. But 
there is, besides these international 
laws, an international morality, just 
as in private life there are many things 
governed by sentiments or public opin- 
ion and not by law. Gradually the 
system of international morality was 
to develop into a system of interna- 
tional law, binding upon all the world 
—such was the desire of all progres- 
sive people. All nations are unani- 
mous in declaring themselves desirous 
for peace, and as abhorring war. 
Therefore they might have been ex- 
pected, if not actually to work for 
peace, not to work against it. And yet, 
what is the case to-day? Instead of 
working for peace, the European na- 
tions are urging on the war. Two men 
are fighting in the street in a private 
quarrel, and instead of attempting to 
dissuade them from their fisticuffs, the 
spectators are handing now one a 
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sword, now the other a pistol. This 
is the attitude of the European Powers 
during a war at the present day. And 
there is no secret made of it, and no 
shame expressed. That assistance by 
individuals of other countries should 
be given to the belligerents is perhaps 
inevitable, but just as many things in 
private life, which are not expressly 
forbidden by law, can only be practised 
sub rosa, and against the trend of 
public opinion, so we might expect that 
in national affairs any assistance 
should be given clandestinely. But this 
is far from being the case, as may be 
judged from the recent statements of 
Monsieur Bompard, French Ambassa- 
dor to Russia, given to a reporter. 
This eminent French diplomat had no 
hesitation in discussing openly and 
rejoicing over the fact that Russia was 
preparing to spend a certain proportion 
of her money in the purchase of war 
material in France. The most dread- 
ful part of the matter is, that nobody 
seemed to be astonished that he should 
do so. And yet, what would one say 
of a spectator who handed one of two 
fighting men a knife? Reluctantly we 
are forced to the conclusion that the 
European nations do not really know 
what international morality is, their 
vision is obscured by their desire to 
profit by every opportunity. The re- 
markable letter of Professor Holland 
to The Times, in which he stated in 
effect that contraband selling was legit- 
imate so long as the vessel was not 
captured, threw an unpleasant light 
upon the condition of affairs in the in- 
ternational field. What would be said 
of any one who advanced the theory 
that we could commit murders and not 
be doing wrong unless we were found 
out? And yet that is the argument 
solemnly advanced by one whose name, 
as an international law expert, is 
world-wide. The question of contra- 
band becomes exceptionally acute in 
a case where the ships are running the 
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blockade to provision a besieged fort- 
ress. Here they are undoubtedly and 
directly assisting one belligerent, and 
equally certainly being the cause of the 
loss of many more lives to the attack- 
ing force. As the law now stands, 
those who run the blockade do so with- 
out any personal risk. If caught, their 
eargo and their ships are confiscated, 
but they themselves go scot free. And 
since few blockade-runners start with- 
out sufficient money down to cover 
this risk, this punishment is not such 
as to deter the contrabandiers from 
running the blockade. And neutral ter- 
ritory is openly used to prepare these 
blockade-running expeditions. In 
Shanghai so little secrecy was there 
about the matter, that a case was tried 
in the public court in which the sailors 
of a British steamer had refused to 
sail because she was going to run the 
blockade to Vladivostok. Here we 
have a British vessel, in a harbor 
where British influence is paramount, 
calmly preparing to convey goods to 
Russia to enable her to fight longer 
against the British ally—Japan. Noth- 
ing is done to prevent the ship sailing, 
and the only feeling, should she arrive 
safely, would be one of satisfaction at 
the cleverness of the British sailing- 
master, and the profits of the owners. 
In the future the laws must place the 
blockade-runners on the same footing 
as belligerents, and make them liable 
to being shot if captured. If a soldier 
is found passing through the line in 
civilian clothes he is shot as a spy. 
What are the blockade-runners but 
belligerents in civilian clothes? All 
these proofs of the lack of an inter- 
national morality are very saddening, 
evidences as they are of national 
decadence and a lack of progress. 
The international morals of Japan 
are much higher than those of Europe, 
and this has often resulted in her be- 
ing deceived and taken in by over- 
much confidence in her neighbors. But 
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it is a quality which makes nations 
truly great, and an immoral nation can 
never be for long a great nation. Al- 
though there are no moral companions 
for Japan in Europe, there is one in the 
United States of America. The United 
States feels intense sympathy with 
Japan, and does so because she can 
understand the motives which actuate 
Japanese policy. These motives are 
too high to be comprehensible to us. 
In the past, the United States have 
shown outward and visible signs of in- 
ternational morality. After the bom- 
bardment of the Straits of Shimono- 
seki by the allied fleets to force the 
Japanese hand, the Americans re- 
turned the indemnity to Japan. But 
this was the only nation to do so. 
Great Britain, whose Fleet acted with- 
out orders from London, accepted the 
fait accompli, and kept the indemnity. 
It was the case of a parent who, having 
told his little boy not to steal his 
neighbor’s apples, on finding that he 
has gone and stolen a basketful, for- 
gives him and says, “Give me the 
apples.” The United States also acted 
very rightly in regard to the Boxer 
outbreak. The message of President 
Roosevelt, after his re-election this 
year, is one of the finest expositions of 
the American idea of international 
morality that can be found anywhere. 


The steady aim of this nation (wrote 
President Roosevelt), as of all enlight- 
ened nations, should be to strive to 
bring ever nearer the day when there 
shall prevail throughout the world the 
peace of justice. There are kinds of 
peace which are highly undesirable, 
which are in the long run as destruc- 
tive as any war.... The peace of 
tyrannous terror, the peace of craven 
weakness, the peace of unrighteous- 
ness, these should be shunned as we 
shun unrighteous war. The goal set 
before us as a nation, the goal which 
should be set before all mankind, is the 
attainment of the peace of justice, of 
the peace which comes when each 
nation is not merely safe-guarded in its 
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own rights, but scrupulously recognizes 
and performs its duty towards others. 
Generally peace tells for righteousness; 
but if there is conflict between the two, 
then our fealty is due first to the cause 
of righteousness. Unrighteous wars 
are common and unrighteous peace is 
rare; but both should be shunned... . 
It is our duty to remember that a na- 
tion has no more right to do injustice 
to another nation, strong or weak, 
than an individual has to do injustice 
to another individual; that the same 
moral law applies in one case as in the 
other. ... Within the nation the in- 
dividual has now delegated this right 
to the State—that is, to the representa- 
tive of all the individuals—and it is a 
maxim of the law that for every wrong 
there isa remedy. But in international 
law we have not advanced by any 
means as far as we have advanced in 
municipal law. There is as yet no 
judicial way of enforcing a right in in- 
ternational law. When one nation 
wrongs another or wrongs many 
others, there is no tribunal before 
which the wrongdoer can be brought. 
Either it is necessary supinely to ac- 
quiesce in the wrong, and thus put a 
premium upon brutality and aggres- 
sion, or else it is necessary for the ag- 
grieved nation valiantly to stand up 
for its rights. Until some method is 
devised by which there shall be a de- 
gree of international control over of- 
fending nations, it would be a wicked 
thing for the most civilized Powers, for 
those with most sense of international 
obligations and with keenest and most 
generous appreciation of the difference 
between right and wrong, to disarm. 
If the great civilized nations of the 
present day should completely disarm, 
the result would mean an immediate 
recrudescence of barbarism in one form 
or another. Under any circumstances 
a sufficient armament would have to be 
kept up to serve the purposes of inter- 
national police; and until international 
cohesion and the sense of international 
duties and rights are far more ad- 
vanced than at present, a nation de- 
sirous both of securing respect for it- 
self and of doing good to others must 
have a force adequate for the work 
which it feels is allotted to it as its 
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part of the general world duty. There- 
fore it follows that a self-respecting, 
just, and farseeing nation should on 
the one hand endeavor by every means 
to aid in the development of the various 
movements which tend to provide sub- 
stitutes for war, which tend to render 
nations in their actions towards one 
another, and indeed towards their own 
peoples, more responsive to the general 
sentiment of humane and civilized 
mankind; and on the other hand that 
it should keep prepared, while scrupu- 
lously avoiding wrongdoing itself, to 
repel any wrong, and in exceptional 
cases to take action which in a more 
advanced stage of international rela- 
tions would come under the head of 
the exercise of the international police. 
A great free people owes it to itself 
and to all mankind not to sink into 
helplessness before the powers of evil. 


In addition to these words expressing 
the American policy, they also voice 
accurately the Japanese policy. That 
the people of the United States recog- 
nize that this is so, is shown by the 
very remarkable cablegram sent to the 
Emperor of Japan at a banquet to 
Prince Fushimi in America, at which 
the Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. 
Loomis, assisted. This message ran :— 


The health of the Emperor has just 
been drunk amid great enthusiasm. 
The sentiment was warmly applauded 
that the character and ability of the 
Emperor would prove as potent in the 
regeneration of Asia as it had been in 
the regeneration of his own country. 


Which is a yery decided answer to the 
hysterical Yellow Peril moans of the 
German Emperor, as well as a vote of 
confidence in Japanese morality. There 
would seem to be hope for the world 
if these two moral nations have come 
together to work for peace and prog- 
ress along moral lines. The words 
penned by Mr. Loomis may help Great 
Britain to realize her duty and cause 
all true patriots to rally to the full sup- 
port of that alliance which is so valua- 
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ble an asset in our national strength. 
It must be remembered that the carry- 
ing out in full good faith of the treaty 
of alliance is all that even the most 
exigent Japanese would expect, and 
this we ought to do, without being 
forced to do so by national expediency. 
And yet this question of an alliance 
with Japan is distinctly one of na- 
tional expediency. It will pay us better 
to be allied to Japan than to return to 
our former “splendid” isolation. There 
are not wanting those in England who, 
had they the reins of power in their 
hands, would abrogate the treaty. This 
they would do for party reasons, being 
largely color-blind as to foreign policy. 
To tell any politician on the Continent 
that there is a party in England op- 
posed to the Japanese alliance is to 
lay one’s self open to ridicule and deri- 
sion. To the foreign nations such a 
course is unthinkable. And Japan is 
no uncertain quantity. She has proved 
her reliability in the fire of as fierce a 
temptation as can ever be placed 
before a nation. Fighting for her na- 
tional existence, Japan has made no 
movement to drag Great Britain into 
the war, although the bringing of her 
into it would have been all advantage 
and no disadvantage to Japan. Neither 
has Japan done anything save restrain 
China from mixing herself in the war, 
and so bringing in other Powers. 
Japan, having emerged triumphantly 
from this ordeal, we cast mud at her, 
and disparage the value of the alliance. 
It needs no great discernment to dis- 
cover that at the present time a faith- 
ful ally is a very rare possession. We 
have only to look at the alliances exist- 
ing in Europe to-day to see how much 
worse we might have fared. As has 
been shown above, on the Continent 
and in the Far East, the Japanese 
alliance means great things to Great 
Britain. All the gain has been on our 
side, since there can be very few 
thinking people who can argue that, 
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during this war, we have been profita- 
ble allies to Japan. Notwithstanding 
this, the Japanese are quite ready to 
keep up the alliance with Great 
Britain, and even to extend its scope. 
In China, Great Britain is nothing, and 
less than nothing, unsupported by 
Japan. It is interesting to recall the 
fact that it is to a Japanese envoy 
that the foreign representatives at 
Peking owe their first reception by the 
Chinese Emperor. In a recent number 
of the Jiji Shimpo, one of the leading 
Japanese newspapers, a policy of ex- 
tending the alliance was advocated in 
all seriousness. Japan expects to ob- 
tain the Island of Sakhalin as one of 
the results of the war, just as Great 
Britain has obtained a foothold in 
Tibet as another. The Jiji Shimpo ad- 
vocates a widening of the alliance to 
cover the questions of Persia, of Tibet, 
of India, as well as those of Sakhalin, 
China, and Korea. “Let each ally have 
equal rights and benefits. Let the alli- 
ance, instead of limiting the extent of 
the war, serve as a means of prevent- 
ing all wars. Let each of the allies 
agree to come to the support of the 
other if attacked. ‘The danger is 
equally great for both, because Russia 
will not more easily forget Tibet than 
Manchuria.” Thus it would seem as 
if Great Britain might draw still 
greater advantages from the Japanese 
alliance should she so wish. On the 
other hand, if the alliance be ended 
through British action, then there may 
well be cause for anxiety. There are 
already in Australia, and elsewhere, 
existing questions which, quiescent 
during the alliance, would naturally 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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come up for settlement were there no 
alliance. Neither could any one blame 
Japan, if she were cast out as a pariah 
nation, from seeking Asiatic friends, 
little as she wishes this. The effect 
upon the native races subject to Great 
Britain in Asia might also be worth 
consideration. The progress of Japan 
has fired their imagination, but they 
refrain from seeking her as a leader 
because of the fact that Japan is the 
friend of Great Britain. All which 
goes to prove that on the score of na- 
tional expediency, if on no other, it is 
necessary to take every measure, not 
only to secure the continuance of the 
alliance, but also to infuse international 
morality into our dealings with our 
ally. This fact should make it easier 
and not more difficult for Great 
Britain to keep adequately her pledged 
word to Japan or to any other nation. 
The case of Japan is a case in point 
at the moment, but the question is one 
which extends to all British foreign 
relations. Besides the immediate 
benefit to us from the alliance, it may 
lead us to that most desired goal of a 
new triple alliance, for Peace, when the 
United States, Japan, and Great Britain 
shall stand together as the guardians 
of international justice and morality. 
Such a combination would be all-power- 
ful, and might well rejuvenate the 
world. Let us be wise in time, and 
not, like the unwise virgins of Scrip- 
ture, be left to mourn outside the door. 
Great Britain should reform her inter- 
national ideas, and thus ensure the pos- 
session of at least a sleeping partner- 
ship in the coming dominant combina- 


tion. 
Alfred Stead. 
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THE CHURCH CRISIS IN SCOTLAND. 


Diftidence is not a marked feature in 
Hnglish character, and there are not 
many subjects which a full-blooded 
Englishman will not tackle. It is 
therefore almost pathetic to notice the 
hopelessness with which a person who 
has not had the privilege of Scots 
blood or a training in Scots history ap- 
proaches ecclesiastical affairs in Scot- 
land. English visitors cannot remain 


impervious to the prevailing atmos- 


phere, and are obliged, even though 
they be Gallios at home, who care for 
none of these things, to give their 
attention to the question of the Kirk. 
They find at a glance that there are 
various Kirks, and that they are all 
provokingly like one another; they dis- 
cover, on going a little into the matter, 
that the distinctions between them are 
extremely subtle but very pronounced, 
and that even the humblest people with 
whom they associate understand them 
thoroughly and hold them firmly. Very 
likely those distinctions may not be 
more important or more unintelligible 
than those between the different forms 
of dissent in England, and the average 
Englishman will tell you any day with- 
out a blush that he has never been able 
to distinguish between a Baptist and a 
Congregationalist. The Scots Kirk has, 
however, in all her branches, her 
divisions, her controversies, her creeds, 
something of the rugged strength and 
irresistible fascination of Scots charac- 
ter and scenery. No one, neither king 
nor statesman in history, has been able 
to treat the Kirk as a _ negligible 
quantity. If he tried to do so, he got 
into trouble instantly, and very likely 
had invited a disastrous defeat. From 
the beginning of her separate history 
in the sixteenth century to 1843, the 
year of the last battle with the State, 
the Church of Scotland has been the 


most virile, determined, uncompromis- 
ing, and unmanageable factor in Scots 
life. Her attitude expressed in the 
minds of the people challenges atten- 
tion, and the English visitor does his 
honest best to understand the dif- 
ference between the various parties in 
what is practically the one Scots 
Church. It is no reflection upon his 
intelligence that as a rule he fails, and 
comes South a chastened man, full of 
questions to which he has not found 
an answer, and ideas of his own which 
are largely wrong. For centuries 
Scotland has been one large theological 
debating society, and the national intel- 
lect, exercised from school days upon 
the most profound and speculative 
themes in Christian thought, has be- 
come a perfect instrument for the crea- 
tion of distinctions and the pursuit of 
inferences. Has any nation produced 
a peasantry so learned in theology? to 
whom, according to David Deans, “In- 
dependency is a foul heresy, and Ana- 
baptism a damnable and deceiving 
error,” and to whom an Erastian, a 
Romanist, an Arminian, and a Coc- 
ceian, as well as all sectaries, are 
equally obnoxious. Perhaps the most 
wonderful achievement of the Scots 
intellect has not been Hume’s philos- 
ophy, or Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, but the distinctions which 
separate the branches of the Scots 
Church; and the second most remarka- 
ble achievement has been understand- 
ing them. And my modest but per- 
haps not unuseful purpose in this arti- 
cle is not to discuss the law of a recent 
momentous decision of the House of 
Lords, but to explain the situation, 
how it came about, what it means, and 
what is likely to be its issue. 

Before one approaches the history of 
the divisions in the Church of Scotland 
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he ought to understand that idea of the 
Church which from the Reformation 
has possessed the imagination of the 
Scots people, and which in some of its 
features may have come over from the 
mother Church of Rome. According to 
this doctrine, which is stated formally 
in the Second Book of Discipline, pub- 
lished in 1578, which has been ex- 
pounded by the great defenders of the 
Church like Melville, and which glows 
and burns through the letters of a 
mystic like Samuel Rutherford, the 
Church is no creation of the State. and 
far less a joint-stock company holding 
money on a legal trust. The Church is 
the body of Christ in Scotland of which 
He is the only head; she is the bride 
of the Lord, and as Rutherford would 
say, “My mother, the Kirk of Scot- 
land.” As a Church she does not re- 
ceive her power from the State, and 
she is not responsible to the State; the 
“power ecclesiastical is an authority 


granted by God the Father through the 
mediator Jesus Christ unto His Kirk 


gathered.” In. civil affairs the State 
was to be supreme, being also the 
creature of God; in spiritual affairs the 
Kirk was supreme. The Kirk did not 
desire to intrude upon the province of 
the State (although it would be diffi- 
cult to say that she has not done so, 
say in the seventeenth century, when 
she tried to force Charles II. upon 
England); on the other hand, the Kirk 
has demanded that the State should 
not interfere in her province. There 
was to be a covenant between them, 
and this was to be the condition, in 
words that sound strangely to South- 
ern ears, but were understood by 
shepherds on the hills of Scotland: 
“Co-ordinate jurisdiction with mutual 
subordination.” The State was to do 
her work, such as making laws about 
property; and the Church was to do 
her work, attending to the spiritual 
welfare of the people; and Christ was 
King of both; but it may frankly be 
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admitted that the Church has beem 
more than once the dominant partner. 
If any Church has ever been the 
Church of the people, it has been the 
Kirk of Scotland, for she has been a 
faithful custodier of the national 
liberty, and the faithful mother of her 
children. The people have more or 
less obeyed her, and have been loyal to 
her, because she was loyal to them, 
and because by her very claim to be 
the Body of Christ she witnessed to the 
things unseen and eternal. It would 
be far from right to say that the Scots 
mind was hankering after a theocracy 
in which the Kirk would really rule both 
in things spiritual and things civil; but 
it would be nearly right to say that the 
Scots mind regarded the Kirk as the 
nation dealing with spiritual affairs, 
and the State as the same nation deal- 
ing with civil affairs, and that, while 
Christ was the alone Lord of the Kirk, 
the King was to be acknowledged as 
his vicegerent in the State. 

With this mystical and yet very 
practical idea dominating the _in- 
tense imagination of the Scots people, 
one can see at once that the situation 
in Scotland would be very different 
from that in England. The English 
analogy of Church and dissent indeed 
will only mislead the mind and con- 
fuse the issue. The Church of Eng- 
land has the sovereign at her head, and 
is under the strict control of Parlia- 
ment, which appoints her chief offi- 
cers through the ministry of the day. 
The dissenting bodies of England have 
nothing to do with Parliament as 
Christian denominations, and do not 
desire any recognition at the hands of 
the State. But the Scots Church 
has believed that Church and State 
should be in alliance, the Church 
strengthening the State and the State 
supporting the Church. It is also 
worth remembering that while in Eng- 
land the Established Church and the 
Free Churches differ widely in wor- 
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ship, in creed, and in church govern- 
ment, in Scotland, if we exclude ,the 
comparatively small bodies of Roman 
Catholics and Episcopalians, together 
with a few Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists, and Methodists, the Scots people 
belong to one Church; and although 
that Church has been divided, all the 
different denominations are one in their 
form of worship, of belief, and of 
government. Were one asked to guess 
what would cause division in a Church 
so intensely national and so conscious 
of her own mission, he might safely 
say this ideal but critical relation of 
Church and State, and he would be 
right. When one grasps the fact that 
all the unfortunate divisions in the 
Scots Church are due to friction be- 
tween the Church and the State, then 
he has got one end of the clue which 
will guide him to an understanding of 
the Scots situation. It may indeed be 
said that from the year 1560, when the 
Church of Scotland was reconstituted 
as a Protestant Church, its mind has 
been torn between two opposing tend- 
encies, alliance with the State and in- 
dependence of the State. 

When the persecution of the Stuarts 
ceased, and the Church of Scotland was 
established at the Revolution Settle- 
ment, there was even then one body of 
Presbyterians who separated them- 
selves and would not form a part of 
the National Church. They were the 
representatives of the Covenanters, or, 
as they were sometimes called, the 
Cameronians, or with reference to 
their sufferings the Hill Folk, and they 
lifted up their testimony for a cov- 
enanted king and a covenanted people. 
In the eighteenth century the conflict 
between Church and State grew acute, 
and in 1733 certain ministers who had 
seceded from the Kirk constituted 
themselves into what was called an 
Associate Synod, but what was popu- 
larly known es the Seceders; and the 
difference between the Seceders and 
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the Established Church was that the 
former insisted that congregations 
should have the right of choosing their 
ministers, while the latter was willing 
the parish minister should be appointed 
by a patron. The Associate Synod, 
still pursuing this interminable con- 
troversy, and still following out the 
lamentable principle of disruption, split 
into two bodies in 1747 over an oath 
taken by burgesses in Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, and Perth, and which ran: “I 
profess and allow with my heart the 
true religion presently professed within 
this realm, and authorized by the laws 
thereof.” So many were willing to 
take this oath, so many thought that 
it was wrong; and the one body was 
ealled Burghers and the other Anti- 
Burghers, and they started to excom- 
municate one another. In 1761 another 
secession took place, again on the old 
question of patronage, and what was 
ealled the Relief Church was formed, 
which, it ought to be added, was much 
more liberal than the other secessions. 
By the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, therefore, there were the Estab- 
lished Kirk and four nonconforming 
bodies. In 1799, by way of celebrating 
the close of the eighteenth century, 
the Burghers split into two over the 
power of the civil magistrate in rell- 
gion; and in 1804, by way of celebrat- 
ing the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Anti-Burghers split into two; 
so that at that day and date there 
were seven Presbyterian bodies in 
Scotland, the Kirk and six noncon- 
forming denominations. And while in 
England Nonconformists are less 
churchy than Conformists, each seces- 
sion in Scotland, and each remnant of 
a secession, was more Presbyterian, 
and more high-flying in its doctrine of 
the Church, than the one before. With 
the more reasonable influence of the 
nineteenth century, the Scots people 
began to regret what had become a 
convention of disruption, and to have 
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some sense of the duty of unity. In 
1820 the Burghers and the Anti- 
Burghers united, although not without 
the loss of a small minority, and this 
Church, which was called the United 
Secession, amalgamated with the Re- 
lief Church in 1847. In 1839 one of the 
minor secessions had united with the 
Church of Scotland, so that, had it not 
been for the Disruption of 18438, the 
Presbyterian denominations of Scotland 
would have been reduced in the mid- 
dle of last century to the Established 
Chureh, the Reformed Presbyterian, 
the United Presbyterian Church, and 
one of the minor secessions which 
called itself the Original Seceders; 
which at any rate was a slight abate- 
ment in the principle of disruption, and 
showed some practical desire for 
union. 

Unfortunately, while the secessions 
were trying to adjust their differences, 
the old feud had broken out in the 
mother Church, and as usual it was 
over the question of patronage, and 
had reached a condition of almost in- 
tolerable friction. If the patron ap- 
pointed a minister whom the people 
did not like, the ecclesiastical court 
would not induct him, and therefore 
he could not obtain his living. The 
civil courts then ordered the ecclesiasti- 
eal courts to induct him, and when one 
inferior court obeyed, the superior ec- 
clesiastical court suspended its mem- 
bers from the ministry; so that things 
had come to a deadlock. In 1843 up- 
wards of four hundred ministers se- 
ceded from the Church of Scotland 
and formed the Free Church, which 
added another denomination. In 1850, 
therefore, there was the Established 
Church, which held that the State 
ought to endow the Church, and was 
willing to receive the money on the 
State’s own terms; and there was the 
Free Kirk, which also held that the 
State ought to endow the Church, but 
on the Church’s terms; and then there 
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was the United Presbyterian Church, 
whose position by this time was that 
it was better for the Church to have 
nothing to do with the State, and whose 
ministers would not accept any endow- 
ment at the hands of the State. The 
position of the Free Church was really 
half-way between the two extremes— 
Erastianism, which would make the 
Church subservient to the State, and 
Voluntaryism, which would break the 
tie altogether between Church and 
State. The ideal of the Free Church 
was the ancient imagination of Scot- 
land—Church and State working to- 
gether in legal alliance and each inde- 
pendent in its own sphere. It was 
perhaps inevitable, but it has turned 
out very unfortunate, that great leaders 
of the Free Church like Dr. Chalmers 
should have asserted in strong terms 
the dislike of the Free Church to 
Voluntaryism and their devotion to the 
Establishment principle, for from that 
day forward it was held by a certain 
section of the Free Church that the 
Establishment principle was a part of 
the constitution, and that any union 
with a Voluntary Church would be a 
violation of that constitution. Circum- 
stances are, however, stronger than 
theories, and if a Church knows that 
it will never get endowment on its own 
terms, and that it must always be a 
self-supporting Church, it inevitably 
follows that that Church will attach 
less importance every year to the Es- 
tablishment principle, and will regard 
the heresy of Voluntaryism with grow- 
ing indifference. A Church which is 
voluntary in practice will be very apt 
to become voluntary in theory. Free 
Churchmen and United Presbyterians 
began to ask why they should not be 
one Church, and heal a wide division 
in Scotland, and in 1863 negotiations 
for union were opened. It might al- 
most have been hoped that, as both 
parties were non-established and 
neither of them would ever be estab- 
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lished, and as every person knew that 
all the dissensions of the poor suffer- 
ing Scots Kirk had been due to the 
unhappy union of Church and State, 
_ they would leave that perilous princi- 
ple an open question. The old ghost, 
however, was to rise again, and after 
years of conference the negotiations 
were broken off—partly because a con- 
siderable portion of the Free Church 
refused to unite with the other body 
since, although they agreed in every- 
thing else, they differed about Estab- 
lishment, partly because the minority 
threatened that if the union was com- 
summated they would claim the whole 
property of the Free Church. This 
minority called itself the Constitutional 
Party, and was led with much shrewd- 
ness and great resources of popular 
eloquence by Dr. Begg of Edinburgh. 
Many people were inclined to think 
that they strained the constitution of 
their Church, and that it was mere 
pedantry to say that the Free Church 
was bound to the Establishment prin- 
ciple. The recent decision of the 
House of Lords has shown that the 
minority were perfectly right in their 
contention, and that if things had gone 
to the worst, by which one means the 
Law Courts, they might have won 
their case. The majority, therefore, 
exercised a wise discretion, and were, 
one supposes, ably advised by their 
counsel, in abandoning their effort at 
union—that is, if the last importance 
is to be attached to property. 

This failure was, however, a disaster 
to Scots religion, and the minds of the 
laity were getting sick over the sense- 
less divisions of the Scots Kirk. It 
was intolerable that there should be 
in a country parish three Churches 
with not the slightest difference be- 
tween them except a different theory 
abeut the relation of Church and State. 
It was a waste of Church money, and 
of the Christian ministry, and of the 
energy of Christian people, and it af- 
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forded constant opportunity for quar- 
relling and rivalry. A union of the 
three large branches of the Scots 
Church might be difficult while one 
branch was endowed and established, 
but a step in the right direction could 
be taken by making another effort to 
unite the two disestablished bodies, and 
so the second negotiations for union 
between the United Presbyterian and 
Free Churches were opened. It is too 
soon to write the secret history of this 
movement, and it is open to argue 
either that it was a movement on the 
part of the laity who are tired of divi- 
sions, or that it was a movement on 
the part of ecclesiastics for purposes 
of their own. No one knows what were 
all the motives which actuated the 
leaders, no one knows what was the 
advice given by the law advisers. One 
must go upon appearances and do jus- 
tice to every one concerned, and any 
patriotic Scotsman must have felt that 
if it were possible it would be a good 
thing that those two Churches should 
become one, and most Scotsmen also 
hoped that the end would be a union 
of the three branches of the Kirk. 
Certainly it was laymen and not ec- 
clesiastics who moved first in the mat- 
ter, either because it was thought wiser 
for tactical purposes, or because the 
ecclesiastics had burned their fingers 
so severely over the former negotia- 
tions that they were not inclined rashly 
to repeat the experiment. Sooner or 
later, however, the management of af- 
fairs fell into the hands of the one 
living Scots Churchman who can justly 
lay claim to the title of statesman, 
and who wielded a practically abso- 
lute power in the Free Church. The 
Scots Church has produced from time 
to time leaders of conspicuous capacity 
and shrewd judgment, men capable of 
a wide outlook and skilled in adminis- 
tration. The most distinguished repre- 
sentative of this class in the past was 
Carstares, the adviser of William at 
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the Revolution, and perhaps the 
sanest guide the Scots Church has ever 
had. In our day it is Principal Rainy, 
a man whose subtlety of mind is 
equalled by his integrity of character, 
and who, if he has failed to heal the 
divisions of the Scots Kirk, has at least 
failed grandly. He has been exposed 
to severe criticism from opposite 
quarters, and a man of his complex 
nature cannot be easily estimated; but 
this is certain, that he has not been a 
selfish or cunning intriguer seeking 
power for himself or victory for his 
own views, and that he has not been 
guided in his action by political 
motives or enmity to the Established 
Church. He did his best to unite two 
branches of the Scots Kirk, not that 
he might be stronger to attack the 
Established Church, but that one 
wound at least in Christ’s body in 
Scotland might be healed. If he was 
convinced that the Church of Scotland 
should be disestablished, this was not 
because he was indifferent to her an- 
cient and splendid history, or because 
he desired to see her crippled and 
humbled, but because he believed, 
rightly or wrongly, that ence she was 
disestablished there might be a general 
union, and the Scots Kirk be once 
more undivided as in the former days. 
It may have been a fond imagination, 
but it was ope worthy of a leader of 
the Scots Kirk. He may have made 
mistakes, and for that he has suffered, 
but the end he had in view will one 
day be accomplished. 

On the 31st October 1900 the greatest 
Church Union Scotland has ever seen 
was achieved when the United Presby- 
terian Church and the Free Church be- 
came one under the name of the United 
Free Church of Scotland, and the 
event was celebrated with profound 
satisfaction and amid the congratula- 
tions of many Churches. It would not 
be right to say that it called forth 
the enthusiasm of the nation, or that 


the two bodies flew into one another’s 
arms. The union was rather a matter 
of duty than of affection; and while 
the ceremony which made the two 
Churches one was proceeding, an 
ominous protest was being made else- 
where. The Free Church had decided 
in favor of the union by an enormous 
majority—643 to 27—but the minority 
were very determined men, who were 
firmly convinced that a great principle 
was at stake, that of national religion, 
and who also had the courage of men 
with their backs to the wall. When, 
on the 30th October 1900, the Free 
Church Assembly held its last meeting 
in the Assembly Hall, it determined to 
adjourn till next day, and then to meet 
with the supreme court of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the Waverley 
Market hall, “there to consummate the 
union which has now been legislatively 
sanctioned by the Church.” The 
minority protested, and withdrew to 
the waiting-room of the Assembly Hall, 
where they constituted themselves the 
Assembly of the Free Church. At 
11.30 a.m. on 31st October, when the 
union was being accomplished in the 
Waverley Market, the minority made 
their appearance at the gates of what 
they considered their own Assembly 
Hall. When they were refused admis- 
sion, this handful of ministers and 
elders—mostly Highlanders—“‘constitut- 
ed themselves at the outer gate as a 
meeting of General Assembly.” In the 
afternoon they left Queen Street Hall, 
and since that day have held their 
courts and conducted their work as the 
real Free Church of Scotland. When 
people heard next morning how this 
little body had stood outside the As- 
sembly Hall like sheep who had found 
the door of the fold closed, and how 
they claimed to be the Free Church, 
there were some who laughed, but 
there were others who were more in- 
clined to weep. A minority for con- 
science sake should be dealt with very 

















tenderly, and there were various 
reasons for treating this minority with 
great consideration. For one thing, 
they were men, both clergy and laity, 
without distinction or influence; they 
had no one among them like Dr. Begg 
who commanded the ears of Scotland, 
or who could state their case in a popu- 
lar fashion. It should also have been 
remembered that they were largely 
Celts, a race of passionate loyalty to the 
past and the traditional fighters of lost 
causes, a race also quickly touched by 
courtesy but absolutely intractable 
underoppression. And it could hardly be 
denied that they held in their entirety 
the original principles of their Church, 
and stood where Chalmers and the 
leaders of the Disruption stood. It 
may be quite right that a Church 
should change her creed with advanc- 
ing light and new circumstances, and 
the writer holds firmly not only that 
the Church has this power, but that 
the Scots Church should have exercised 
it very much sooner and on a much 
more extensive scale. One who takes 
this position is, however, on that very 
aeccount'the more bound to act very 
carefully at every step, and to deal 
very generously with his conservative 
fellow-Churchmen. Very likely the au- 
thorities of the United Free Church 
were guided by legal opinion when 
they locked those Highlanders out of 
their old home, and there might have 
been some legal danger in allowing 
them to meet in the empty Assembly 
Hall. It turns out to have been bad 
law, for the Hall belonged to those 
Highlanders and not to the Church 
in the market-place; and it is just 
possible—for a Celt is a warm-hearted 
man—that if the minority had found 
the Hall placed at their disposal, and 
a kindly message had been sent them 
from the Market hall with its thou- 
sands, the lawsuit would never have 
been started, and Scotland would have 
been saved another bitter controversy. 
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Certainly it was a great mistake in 
what may be called religious politics, 
and of course it was an absolute 
blunder in law, to endeavor to dis- 
possess the minority of the few 
churches where the people belonged 
to their way of thinking, and not to 
offer them one divinity hall in which 
to train their students. Upon the face 
of it, it did not strike the lay mind as 
quite fair, not to say quite Christian, 
to deny them any share in the accumu- 
lated heritage of the Free Church, but 
to turn them out into the wilderness, 
houseless and penniless, because they 
refused to unite with another Church 
whose characteristic principle of Vol- 
untaryism the leaders of their own 
Church had once denounced, and be- 
cause they wished to remain Free 
Churchmen as their fathers had been 
before them. It was good statesman- 
ship to unite the two Churches, and it 
would have been better statesmanship 
to have tried to unite the three, but it 
was not statesmanship, and it turns 
out not to have been law, to penalize 
those Highlanders because they would 
not become United Presbyterians. 
No doubt they ought to have seen that 
the Stuart dynasty is impossible to-day 
in theology, and it would be better if 
they could settle down under the new 
régime; but a Highlander will not be 
driven, and loses his reason when he 
imagines that he has been betrayed by 
his own friends. So the minority took, 
as it were, to the hills, and people 
treated their campaign as a forlorn 
hope. But, to every one’s surprise, 
they have won their Culloden. 

The situation which this unexpected 
victory of the minority has created is 
incredible, and suggests Alice in Won- 
derland. All the mission stations of the 
Free Church scattered throughout the 
world were handed over to a body 
which has not a single missionary. 
The three theological colleges, with 
their libraries and endowments, belong 
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now to a Church which, until yester- 
day, had not a professor, and has had 
to secure such professors as it can 
from outside its own ranks and from 
the oddest quarters. All the churches 
and manses of the Free Church, be- 
sides that Assembly Hall in which so 
much history was made, and the 
Church offices and colleges, now belong 
by law to this Highland remnant with 
a few Lowland camp-followers; while, 
on the other hand, the former Free 
Church of Scotland, which was inau- 
gurated by an act of unique sacrifice 
in 1843, and covered Scotland with 
churches, and made its missions famous 
through the world, and set an example 
of liberality to the Christian Church, 
is deprived of all her property and left 
without a roof under which to worship 
throughout Scotland. Upon the sound- 
ness of the law which has wrought 
this marvel the writer has no opinion 
to offer; but he expresses the feeling of 
the lay mind in saying that nothing so 
absurd has been done by law in the 
history of the Scots people. 

The irony of the situation is not 
lessened when one looks at the 
grounds of the decision; for they are 
two, and the first is, that the Free 
Church has abandoned the Establish- 
ment principle, and that by her consti- 
tution she is not at liberty to do so. 
When one remembers that in 1843 the 
Free Church paid an enormous price 
to be free from the control of the State 
in spiritual affairs, and proudly called 
herself by the name of the Free 
Church, it is an amazing illustration of 
the futility of everything human to 
find that the Establishment principle 
is tied as firmly round her neck as 
ever, and that, having lost all her 
property once to escape from the Es- 
tablished Church, she is now to lose 
all she has accumulated since because 
she had made the Establishment prin- 
ciple an open question. What more 
could the Free Church have done to 


be free? Yet it is perfectly evident 
that she was not free,-and one asks 
with perplexity whether Cavour’s 
famous ideal is possible at all, and 
there can ever be a free Church in a 
free State. The other ground was that 
the Free Church, by certain modifica- 
tions she had made on the Confession 
of Faith, which were really of a very 
modest character, had abandoned 
sound doctrine; and here again one is 
affected by the irony of the situation. 
If there ever has been any Church in 
our land which has prided herself upon 
orthodoxy and stormed against heresy, 
it has been the Free Church. Her 
leaders denounced Broad Church 
theology in every shape, and distin- 
guished ministers were prosecuted for 
suggesting even a modification in the- 


application of the Jewish Sabbath law. 


while Robertson Smith, who was the 
glory of scholarship in Scotland, was 
removed from his chair and died in 
exile from his Church. If this Church 
be found untrue to the Confession of 
Faith and the orthodox creed, then 
one despairs of orthodoxy altogether. 
It is right, however, at the same time- 
to admit—although this did not come 
within the range of the House of Lords 
—that although Robertson Smith was’ 
expelled, his spirit remained, and Bibli- 
eal criticism has found a congenial 
home in the Free Church. One has a 
shrewd idea that, if he got to the back- 
ground of the Highland mind, it would 
be found that the remnant would not 
have vexed themselves so much about 
any statement of free grace which the 
Free Church made, if they believed 
that the Free Church was loyal to the 
Word of God. They were haunted 
with the idea that critics within the 
Free Church were shaking the very 
foundation of faith by their daring 
treatment of Holy Scripture; and it is 
open to believe, although it cannot be 
proved, that there never would have- 
been any lawsuit, and possibly there 




















never would have been any division, 
if the remnant had not been scared by 
the higher criticism, One reason, when 
you go to the inwardness of things, 
why the Free Church left the Zstab- 
lished Church in 1843, was that they 
were more evangelical; and one reason, 
when you get at the inwardness of 
things again, why the Free Church is 
stripped of all her possessions in 1904, 
is that she is less evangelical. What 
is a Church to do if she be penalized 
first for orthodoxy and next for hetero- 
doxy? 

The absurdity of the position is quite 
as great when one comes to the matter 
of property and the anxiety of the Law 
Courts that it should be administered 
according to the will of the donor. 
On the one hand, they take the whole 
of the property from the Free Church 
because they consider them improper 
people to administer it, and they hand 
it over to the remnant who cannot ad- 
minister it at all, and this is done in 
order to preserve the sanctity of the 
law of trusts. On the other hand, they 
take the property of the Free Church, 
three-fourths of which was accumu- 
lated after that Church had declared 
that it did not consider the Establish- 
ment principle to be of the essence of 
its faith, and hand over not only the 
one-fourth raised, as the judges would 
say, upon the prospectus of Dr, Chal- 
mers, but the three-fourths raised 
upon quite a different prospectus, to the 
remnant because they are the proper 
people to administer such property. In 
other words, three-fourths of the prop- 
erty of the Free Church is taken away 
from the Church the donors love and 
to which they gave it, and handed over 
for administration to a body of men 
with whom the donors for the most 
part disagreed, and for the furtherance 
of whose views the donors for the 
most part would never have given a 
penny. And this is done to establish 
the confidence of the public in the law 
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of trusts. As many of those donors 
are living, and see the churches which 
they have built delivered to the rem- 
nant against whom they have been 
voting for thirty years, one would like 
to know their opinion of the law of 
trusts. If this law which is the 
fetish of English judges is intended 
to secure first that a trust be efficiently 
administered, and secondly that it be 
administered according to the inten- 
tion of the donors, then the House of 
Lords have secured by law—which I 
wish again to say is no doubt perfect 
law—that this particular trust be 
scarcely administered at all, and next, 
that so far as it is administered it 
shall be contrary to the wishes of 
seventy-five per cent. of the donors. 
It is indeed unreasonable and intol- 
erable that a Church which exists for 
the teaching of truth and the develop 
ment of the religious life should be 
regarded as a joint-stock company 
which is raising money upon a pros- 
pectus as for banking or mining. If 
such a Church is to fulfil her purpose 
and justify the gifts which have been 
given her, she should keep abreast of 
theological science, and lead her people 
further into truth every year; and it 
would be an anomaly if such a Church 
is denied the liberty of growth and the 
opportunity of life, and a grave injus- 
tice if, whenever the Church had vindl- 
eated her own existence by her intel- 
lectual sincerity and her liberty, she 
should be muleted of her property. If 
the Church of Christ is to fulfil her 
purpose in history, and if she is to 
secure the loyalty of her people in 
modern times, she must be free to 
shape her creed according to her con- 
viction, and it must no longer be pos- 
sible for the dead creed of the past to 
grip her throat at any moment and 
threaten her with the loss of her sub- 
stance because the Church is declaring 
the mind of Christ as He has been 
pleased to reveal it in these latter days 
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by His indwelling spirit. The crisis in 
Scotland in the first issue gravely af- 
fects the Scots Kirk, and therefore 
calls forth the sympathy of every one 
of her sons, wherever he may be living; 
in the last issue it affects the freedom 
and the future of the Christian Church 
The Hibbert Journal. 
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throughout the English-speaking world. 
The Scots Kirk has often suffered in 
the past, and she is ready to suffer 
again; she has suffered in the cause of 
freedom, and now, whatever happens, 
the world may be sure Scotsmen will 
not sell the pass. 


John Watson. 








I doubt if I could give her real 
name. One so soon forgets the unim- 
portant accessories; all the quicker for 
the inverse vividness of the main facts, 
the things that the memory will never 
let go. With men who knock about 
the world in strenuous living, objects 
are oftenest referred to by the phrase 
that best and most permanently, hits 
them off. Girls are objects no less 
than men and things. In war-time 
they are seen and missed again, so 
quickly and casually that their names 
are mere arbitrary accidents, and they 
are remembered, if at all, by that 
which quickest and surest brings them 
up in the mind again. This, then, is 
the story of “the girl with the soft gray 
eyes.” 

It was Morgan, the man most con- 
cerned, who first used the phrase. 
And when it was all over; when the 
war at last ended, and we, who knew 
of the incident, had dispersed to the 
four clean winds of heaven from the 
tainted air of the veldt; then, if any 
man of us ever thought of her in his 
retrospect, it was by Morgan’s phrase 
that he named her in his mind. 

Morgan was an officer of M.I., re- 
covering so slowly from a bad wound 
that he was not allowed out on trek, 
but sternly bidden to sit and rest him- 
self as part of the garrison of a certain 
little town on the railway in the 
Transvaal—and I am not always cer- 
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tain that I remember even the name 
of that. 

The time was the time when many, 
but not nearly all, of the women and 
children from the back veldt had been 
brought into the concentration camps. 
The girl was—but you'll hear of her 
as you go on. 

The town was held by a conglomera- 
tion of all sorts of odds and ends of 
derelict troops; stragglers, details, men 
from hospital, and dismounted men of 
operating columns; altogether a weary 
hotch-potch for an eager man to bark 
his shins and skin his heart upon. 
There was no more than one officer of 
any one unit, neither was there any 
regular mess. Barely any two of the 
officers joined rations and made pre- 
tence of chumming. In the insuffera- 
ble dulness of life in a never-sniped 
garrison men had grown insufferable 
also to each other. Whisky had begun 
to go to the stomach, leaving the head 
merely the more morose. The place 
offered only two alternatives. A man 
could either flirt with a dozen “Eng- 
lish” girls and women of the town, not 
necessarily the best looking, or he 
could exchange mordant banter with 
as many of the burgher girls as were 
surreptitiously eager to pick up infor- 
mation for the use of their friends out- 
side. Of course there was always the 
eternal accident of love, and, as almost 
always in such circumstances, it was 
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oftenest the women who got hurt in 
that tragedy. 

At last Morgan was seen to grow 
cheerful—so cheerful that the doctor 
became an unofficial member of that 
mess which had previously consisted 
only of Morgan and Hutchings, lieu- 
tenant of part of a Volunteer company 
that was soon to go home. Then came 
a day when the three were sitting in 
the mess hut, midday scoff just fin- 
ished, pipes going and silence reigning. 
It was Morgan who broke the harmony 
of the moment by speech, causing the 
doctor to frown for a moment at such 
folly as talk. 

“I’ll take out the gun and try to get 
a hare or a kurhaan for dinner,” said 
Morgan. “Too much bally biscuits and 
bully, you know”—— 

A moment’s silence, which the doctor 
hoped might last, was exploded upon 
by Hutchings. “If you get us the 
game you are really going after, the 
girl with the gray eyes, that would be 
something to amuse us at least,’ spoke 
he, half savagely. 

“The girl with the soft gray eyes,” 
corrected Morgan once again with all 
that air of a man who “fancies him- 
self in that particular quarter.” 

The doctor looked up. Morgan looked 
across at him. 

“Hutchings has never forgiven me 
because it was I instead of himself 
who emptied three-parts of the mess 
stores into her Cape cart, when she 
drove in for provisions and found the 
shops had none.” 

“Yes,” growled Hutchings to the doc- 
tor. “Fancy the beggar! He was field 
officer that day. If I’d been field 
officer she wouldn’t have been allowed 
in at all—that’s the way information 
goes out. But my lord Bairam here, 
the wild ass, he goes riding round on 
his long-tailed gee-gee, and he finds 
her stating her case to my sergeant on 
outpost there—you know these girls 
with the big gray eyes and how they 
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look at a man—so this wild ass must 
promptly bring up half the outpost and 
lug off all the mess stores that were 
any good and dump them into her 
cart. I suppose he looked at her then 
with a sort of an ‘anything, anything 
else, queen of my heart?’ sort of gaze, 
as if he’d done something wise.” 

“So I had, my dear little son,” put 
in Morgan, with his most insufferable 
air. “Ladies first—that’s always wis- 
dom.” 

“You!—you penny noveletter, you!” 
retorted Hutchings to him in hugest 
disgust. Then, turning, “Well, doctor,” 
he went on, “I suppose she looked at 
him with the ‘You are so very kind’ 
sort of flapdoodle in her eyes. At least, 
ever since that time there’s hardly a 
day but my Lord John Ass here goes 
out—shooting!”’ 

“While you still continue to fare 
sumptuously every day on—biscuits and 
bully,” suggested the doctor in his 
most casual manner. And Hutchings 
growled. 

“And the girl with the gray eyes,” 
added the doctor presently. “She 
comes out to carry the bag home—I 
don’t say to whose home?’ ended he. 

“No, that’s it,” returned Hutchings, 
with fresh disgust. “He goes right 
bang on into the house and drinks 
coffee with her people, just like a bally 
Boer on the opset. You can watch him 
go, any afternoon, through the big 
telescope Harrison’s got up there on 
the koppie with the gun. You can fol- 
low the beggar all the way, and almost 
see the smirk on him.” 

“Not all the way,” corrected Morgan 
suavely. “There’s one dip there, a 
quarter of a mile wide or so, with a 
sluit in it. The veldt’s not so flat as 
it looks from the koppie.” 

“No, but you are; you just dashed 
are as flat as you look when one 
watches you go through that tel- 
escope,” delivered Hutchings crush- 


ingly. 
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“And why not?” returned Morgan 
imperturbably. ‘“Loveliness will be 
served. Better a hardened sinner like 
myself should look flat than the young 
and tender Hutchings of the Gosling 
Greens.” 

At this allusion to the private shade 
of khaki he affected, Hutchings seized 
a beaker and looked threatening. The 
doctor intervened. ‘Then the girl lives 
at that farm on the Schoonfontein 
Road, I suppose. About three miles 
out, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” answered Hutchings. “It’s 
the first you come to; the only one in 
that direction, in fact. Rich old beg- 
gar, her father. Fine big stone house, 
and lots of trees about—you know the 
sort of place.” 

The doctor nodded and pulled Ris 
moustache thoughtfully. “He’s one of 
those who gave up their arms under 
Lord Roberts’s proclamation about* a 
year ago, isn’t he?” 

“He is,” spoke Hutchings, disgust- 
edly. The memory of the inevitable 
result of that proclamation inspired 
most officers with disgust. 

“And he’s never taken up arms again 
since, because he’s too rich; he has too 
much to lose, living under the eye of a 
garrison as he is?’ pursued the doctor 
evenly. 

“That’s just it,” assented Hutchings. 

Morgan was merely leaning back, 
finishing his smoke, and beaming rag- 
gingly upon his comrade. 

“But his son; her brother—well, 
we'll put it that he’s not at home, ex- 
cept occasionally at midnight perhaps, 
for half an hour or so, and then with 
half-a-dozen Kaffirs on the look-out?” 
The doctor’s air was very casual still 
as he talked. 

“Exactly!” replied Hutchings. “But 
any column that goes out that way al- 
ways hears from the young beggar 
and the gang he’s got in the koppies 
beyond there. We ought to burn the 
farm and sweep off all there is—horses, 





cattle, father, mother, girl, and every 
bally thing there. That would teach 
her brother what’s war and what's 
picnic.” 

The doctor ignored that problem in 
ethics. He stuck pertinaciously to the 
line he seemed to be developing. “And 
those koppies where the brother has 
his range—they begin a mile or two be- 
yond the house, don’t they?” 

“They do,” spoke Hutchings, as ag- 
grievedly as if the koppies were part 
of Morgan’s cussedness. 

“And you say,” continued the doctor, 
still imperturbably, looking across at 
Morgan—“you say that there’s one part 
of the way that the gun telescope can’t 
look into. How far is that from the 
house?” 

“Shert of half a mile,’ answered 
Morgan offhand. 

“Sluit in it, you said?’ returned the 
doctor. “Comes down out of those 
koppies behind, doesn’t it?’ 

“Yes,” returned Morgan, as though 
the point were not new to him. 

“So, if there’s any Boer there who 
fancies the girl himself?” put in the 
doctor with a significant pause. 

Morgan knocked the ashes from his 
pipe with the air of one who knows. 
“Doctor, you’re entirely on the wrong 
leg there. She’s not the sort to be 
satisfied with any bally Boer. She’s 
one of these girls of the Boer equiva- 
lent to the F.F.V.’s in America. Here 
their paters have plenty of money and 
send them down to the Cape for a 
swell education—dashed good schools 
they must be, too. Then they come 
home again to the veldt, and there’s 
no correspondingly educated young 
man to match them, so they’ve got to 
look round for an Englishman—and 
they always do it.” 

“Well,” returned the doctor agreea- 
bly. “We'll suppose the girls do look 
for an Englishman. Are we to suppose 
also that these young Boers, who 
haven’t been sent down to the Cape for 
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an education, are any more effusively 
fond of the English for that?” 

“Those Johnnies!” returned ‘Morgan 
in amused contempt. “Doctor, those 
beggars don’t count.” 

“All right then. It’s your own show,” 
finished the doctor with his slowest 
smile. “But, if you'll call at my tent 
as you go, my sergeant will give you 
a first-aid dressing.” 

“If you’d said he’d pour me a 
beaker of ‘boy’ out of those medical 
comforts of yours, I’d have said 
‘Thanks, doctor,’” retorted Morgan, 
rising to his feet with a lazy shrug 
of his whole figure. 

And in this manner Morgan took 
horse and gun and went to look for— 
game. 

The veldt that seemed to sweep away 
so flat from the foot of the koppie 
dominating the town was really undu- 
lating; long slow folds sheeted with 
grass. Morgan gave no thought to the 
safety of such a ride. The big gun 
behind had such long range, and the 
Boers had left the place quiet for such 
a length of time, that the thought of 
that danger did not enter his mind, in 
spite of the doctor’s warning on the 
point. But another warning of the doc- 
tor’s, a parting warning, did enter his 
mind and keep place there. 

The doctor had come out to run an 
eye, an Irishman’s eye, over the horse 
that Morgan was to ride. Hutchings 
was not there, the groom was gone, and 
Morgan in the saddle had waited a 
moment for the doctor’s opinion of the 
horse. An appreciative nod was all 
the doctor had to give to the horse. 
His words were back on the other sub- 
ject still. “About this girl with the 
gray eyes,’ he had begun, with that 
casual way of his own—“suppose you 
make a mistake?” 

“Oh, but I’m making no mistake,” 
Morgan had returned contentedly. “I 
know when I’m the right man.” 

“That is just the thing I’m meaning,” 
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smiled the doctor easily. “Suppose 
you’re so much the right man that you 
forget and make the mistake that bet- 
ter men than we have made before 
to-day. Suppose you do—what will al- 
ways haunt you afterwards?” 

The smile had continued in the doc- 
tor’s face as he looked the other quiz- 
zically in the eye. They were close 
friends, with that closeness which 
comes in war-time. And the smile had 
sharpened in Morgan’s face as he re- 
turned the look. Yet he had paused 
a full breath before answering. “Oh, 
she’s not that sort of a girl at all,” 
he had said. 

“Neither is any other girl that sort— 
if the man is not,” the doctor returned. 
“One’s never afraid of the girl; it’s the 
man one’s afraid of. But, by-by; good 
luck; I suppose your mother will be 
satisfied so long as the girl’s not that 
sort of girl. One daughter-in-law will 
be as good as another, eh, thinks 
she?” 

“I’m hanged if she does,” Morgan had 
returned frankly, almost laughing as 
he thought of his mother’s certain and 
vigorous horror at the bare notion of 
a Boer daughter-in-law. So he had 
ridden away. 

But it had not come to anything like 
daughters-in-law yet. It was only that 
this thing was as pleasant to the one 
as the other in this dreary monotony of 
the war, thought he as he rode. He 
quite failed to grasp—as so many of 
us failed—that this which was monot- 
ony to him was a slow-drawn horror 
of tragedy to the girl; a long, long, hor- 
ror of agony; as it must have been to 
every one of burgher blood; this crawl- 
ing extinction of their national free- 
dom. With such a_ tragedy—how 
many of us have ever paused to realize 
its true awfulness?—wearing out the 
deeps of her heart every waking hour, 
this which was so pleasant a pastime 
to him, because it relieved a mere 
monotony, might well be proportion- 
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ately sweeter to her as a relief to what 
was so much a real heartbreak. 

So Morgan kept his way, conning 
only his own side of the question, 
guessing no profounder depths for her. 
His smile was the smile of a man quite 
certain of the girl he was going to see. 
Yet it was not wholly complacent. He 
was no more of a bounder than his 
neighbor, and as little a saint. He was 
just the ordinary average man riding 
to meet a very nice girl. Only—he was 
of the conquering race, she of the 
conquered. It was in that one circum- 
stance lay all the particular possibilities 
of the case. But he never thought of 
it that way. He was going to visit the 
girl with the soft gray eyes, and it was 
nobody’s business but hers and his, 
thought he to himself as he passed the 
sluit and topped the last rise that 
brought him within close range of the 
house he was heading for. 

The house was a_ well-masoned 
burgher farmhouse of the best class— 
and how good a class that is!—flanked 
by well-tree’d orchard and garden, by 
shade and shelter trees of gum and 
wattle, and by well-fenced “lands” 
complete. Very fair do such farm- 
steads show, set in the wide sweep of 
veldt and koppie; poignantly desolate 
did they show when war had blasted 
them with fire and axe. At that mo- 
ment, this one, in its untouched aspect, 
showed the fairer to Morgan because 
of his errand. 

Yet the girl with the gray eyes—when 
he had been invited to dismount and 
enter by the father—seemed in neo 
Way exceptional for beauty as she 
stepped from a side room into the dim 
fore-chamber, or main room, to greet 
him, even as her mother greeted him. 
She had that suggestion of strong 
comeliness of limb and body which is 
common in the upper-class burgher 
families. She had the good bust 
which the teapot and feeding-bottle 
promise to eliminate elsewhere. She 
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had that gentle, half wondering, sweet 
gravity which is vanishing before the 
march of progress and intellect in more 
refined countries. Her hair, apart from 
the wealth of it, the common dower 
of her class, was only a dark brown, 
unless she happened to come into the 
light. Then, indeed, it shone with 
sudden threads and wefts of gold that 
gave its piled-up clouds a quick glory 
which infallibly caught the eye of any 
man beholding it. And the soft gray 
eyes; those eyes that had named her? 
Well, they are not quite absent in our 
own land; those eyes which seem so 
true and tender wherever we find 
them. 

Although the Dowager Mrs. Morgan, 
so to speak, might well demand of her 
son that he should point out any partic- 
ular justification for the possible enor- 
mity of bringing a Boer girl into the 
family, Morgan Pater, if he existed, 
might have just looked at the girl’s 
face and decided that Morgan Se- 
ecundus was in luck—he would never 
need inquire into the preliminary pro- 
cedure of the Divorce Court. 

Morgan took coffee courteously, as 
a visitor should. It was the mother 
who called for it and the Kaffir girl 
who brought it. But it was the girl 
with the gray eyes who softly looked 
the question of whether it was quite to 
his taste, and it was to her he looked 
his answer that it was all right. It 
ought to have been: it was out of his 
own mess stores. 

But presently it was the mother who 
was looking at the girl, and then the 
girl was looking at him, with an eye 
that invited him to step outside with 
her, to the stoep or verandah which 
runs in front of all decent burgher 
houses. And the whole proceeding was 
so new that Morgan rose with a little 
feeling of wonder. 

Outside, however, the girl did not 
halt on the verandah, but led the way 
on down the steps to the shade of the 
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nearest of the tall blue-gum trees that 
ranked right and left before the house. 
Halting there she faced him, or, rather, 
her eyes rose no higher than the level 
of his breast, as she began, with gen- 
tle abruptness, “My mother wants me 
to tell you that you musi not come any 
more.” 

“Oh!” spoke Morgan instantly, his 
quick astonishment edged with more 
than a little resentment and blunt re- 
fusal. “And what is that for? [’'m 
all right, am I not?” 

“You know  that—perfectly,” an- 
swered she softly; “but the burghers 
have begun to talk about it. They say 
things to my brother and my cousins 
that—that are very hard for them to 
deny, or to listen to. And—you will do 
me the one favor in the world by not 
coming again.” 

“You mean your brother and cousins 
have been here saying that they won’t 
have you talking to a khaki,” returned 
Morgan, but not at all in the superior 
manner, “I know that your father and 
mother didn’t object before.” 

“They have talked it over,” replied 
she steadily, as one having something 
to say which must be said, all argu- 
ment ignored. “It is they who asked 
me to tell you not to come.” 

“And you; what do you say?” de- 
manded he, with a touch of quick 
masterfulness. 

“I told you from the first not to 
come,” answered she, very quietly, as 
one who had thought all this out be- 
forehand. She was still not looking 
him in the face. He had noticed all 
along from the first that she was not 
looking him in the eyes with the 
grave, open softness of other visits. 
And her mouth seemed under restraint, 
too. Her lips moved stiffly when she 
spoke, neither were they at rest when 
she was listening for his answers. 

“I know,” spoke he, grave with the 
flood of thoughts his noting of her 
face let loose in his brain. “But you 
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know what I’ve always said to that. 
And if I did stop away now you know 
what you’d think of me.” His tone 
was very earnest; his eye waiting to 
catch hers. 

Her lips stiffened and then opened 
again. “I should be glad if you did,” 
returned she, and her mouth set stiffer 
still, her arms straight down by her 
sides. 

He could see all that this was costing 
her. He could read all the quivering 
of her heart at having herself to cut 
him out of it. Yet he held his own 
way. 

“Oh, then,” returned he, in a high, 
quick voice, “If I stay away you'll be 
glad. That will make you happy, will 
it?’ He was forcing her to a con- 
fession, now while he had her on the 
rack. Most of us are pitiless to have 
our victories acknowledged. 

She knew all that was in the speech; 
all that it was so cruelly intended to 
do. Yet, with that utter nobleness of 
a true woman in love, she did not hesi- 
tate in giving him that answer which 
he would not plead for, but would tear 
out savagely. “Yes,” said she steadily. 
“Yes, I should be happy—for you 
would be safe”; and just once she lifted 
her eyes and looked him into the life 
of his own; one flash, full as a sum- 
mer midnight’s lightning; all un- 
ashamed love, laying her heart at his 
feet in this last interview for him to 
tread on if he would—showing him all, 
everything, in that glance before her 
flickering eyes fell again. 

The glance lifted the heart out of his 
breast, swept it beyond all his grasp 
for a breath. A ringing note that he 
could not control came into his voice 
as he answered, exultingly, “And what 
if I refuse to stay away?” 


. She did not lift her eyes to him 


again. If anything she dropped them 
lower. But she moved the least shade 
in the world nearer and spoke, clearly, 
in spite of the little tremor that ran 
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in her voice, “But you will. I know 
that. When you come to think it over 
you will think of me—and you will stay 
away.” 

“Will I? By God! will I?” His 
blood was singing in his head, and the 
words spoke themselves in spite of 
him. “I shall think of you: I shall 
do that indeed. And then how’—— he 
checked and filled his lungs with a 
bursting breath to restrain himself, but 
it was no use: it was too late; he had 
gone too far; out it would come, and 
out it came, with a headlong gladness 
that seemed the soul of himself rush- 
ing out to her, leaving him, ignoring 
him. “And how if I think of you and 
then cannot, cannot, cannot stay 
away?” And with the words as he 
spoke them he took the full stride 
nearer and stood over her, for he was 
the six-foot and she a handbreadth 
shorter. 

A little shiver of sheer happiness 
ran through her. Her eyelashes closed 
tightly again and again. Yet brave; 
brave and true yet; she lifted her face 
and looked up at him again. “But,” 
spoke she, her voice husky from a 
heart too full—“but then you will re- 
member that if you were killed’—he 
felt her shrink—“it would be by my 
own brother. Your blood would be”—~ 
she paused long; she could not say the 
rest of that. She began again. “And 
then, indeed, you will stay away.” 

His breath came with a catch of 
quick amaze. That point was utterly 
new to him. “Gad! I had never 
thought of that,” said he, all aback. 

“You see, it is their honor that is at 
stake; so my brother and my cousins 
think,” said she, so gently that his 
heart heard rather than his ears. 

“Yes, yes,” answered he, humbled to 
the heart of his victory by the glory 
of her woman’s sacrifice: overwhelmed 
by the austere truth of the part she 
had chosen. “Yes. I will.” 

So complete and sudden was her 
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victory that he was half way to his 
horse, to obey and be gone, before a 
second thought struck him. He turned 
back with the same quick stride. 
“Give me a flower: give me a rose; 
give me something of yourself to take 
away, something to stay away with 
me, as a token.” He could no longer 
command: he pleaded vehemently. 

But as he looked he caught the utter 
lack of color in her face, with the 
desperate struggle of lids and lips to 
control themselves. And at the real- 
ization of that he paused. ‘“‘Liefste’— 
the word came out solemnly—a Taal 
word he had picked up in camp in fun. 
It means “Beloved,” and its fullest 
meaning was in his tone as he uttered 
it. Word and tone were all her heart 
could have dreamed on. 

It was the last straw. The tears be- 
gan to force a way out under the long- 
lashed lids. Her shaking fingers has- 
tily loosed the rose from her breast and 
gave it to him, even while her feet had 
begun their flight from the spot. But 
as she gained the door she turned, 
pausing for an instant with a little ges- 
ture that tried to tell him all that a 
man can know in the manliest moment 
of his life. 

Then she was gone, and he took horse 
for camp again. 

The doctor was alone in the mess hut 
when Morgan entered it. He was, 
moreover, smoking, and not looking at 
all at Morgan. But the latter spoke. 
“Doctor,” said he, in a good, full voice, 
“you needn’t worry any more about the 
girl with the soft gray eyes. I’ll make 
no mistake there.” 

“Quite so,” returned the doctor, not 
quite so casually as he spoke at times. 
“IT saw her once—when I brought in 
that scout who’d been wounded. Have 
a drink of your own whisky. Scoff will 
be up in a minute.” 

Hutchings made no jokes about the 
game which had not made its appear- 
ance that meal, neither did he allude 
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to it in any of the next few days— 
those new days to Morgan. The arri- 
val of the mail from home seemed only 
to confirm the newness of those days, 
for that event no longer took first place 
in his mind. Home—meaning his 
native place, his people, and friends— 
now took its proper place as the thing 
which abutted on his life instead of 
enclosing it. It had become the next 
estate to his own instead of the one 
he walked in. In fine, he found he had 
now a home of his own; a man’s home; 
the heart of the woman he loves. It is 
assuredly not roof and walls that make 
home to the man whose calling, like 
the soldier’s, moves him from place to 
place as the years pile on his head. 
Morgan had begun to picture to him- 
self what life would be with the girl 
with the soft gray eyes as the core of it. 

Then came the day when it suddenly 
struck him to picture what life would 
be like without the girl with the gray 
eyes. It was after luncheon again, 
when they were sitting smoking, and 
the thought no sooner went through 
him than the doctor spoke a little 
sharply. “What’s that white for, 
young man? Sickening for hospital?” 

Morgan smiled, though the gray was 
not yet all passed from his face. “I’m 
sickening for something a deal more 
needful; and, doctor, I’m going to an- 
other doctor for it—a doctor outside 
our lines.” 

“Ah,” spoke the doctor, drawing and 
dwelling on the sound, “well, and I 
think you're lucky!” 

“Thanks,” said Morgan. 

Hutchings stirred, stared, and then, 
with one gesture, indicated that he 
must now let his comrade come a 
purler in his own way. 

Morgan rose to go at once, and the 
doctor spoke up in rather an insisting 
tone. “Hadn’t you better call it a 
reconnaissance and take a gang out 
with you? The commandant can look 
on it as exercise for men and horses.” 
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“Have you been down the horse lines 
this morning?” returned Morgan, 
quizzically. 

“Ah, that’s it, is it? Blue-tongue, I 
suppose,” acquiesced the doctor. 

Morgan nodded. “Any reconnaissance 
would have to be done on ammunition 
boots.” 

As he threw leg over saddle he found 
the doctor had followed and was at 
his knee, speaking. “Is it wise to go 
out again alone now you have—in 
the new circumstances?” corrected 
he. 

“No,” admitted Morgan. “It’s a deal 
more unwise than you can guess, too. 
It’s risking something that’s a deal 
more consequence than my death. 
You'll see that I won’t do it again after 
to-day. It’s all my own fault. I took 
oath to her the other day that I 
wouldn’t come again, but, like an utter 
ass, I forgot to get a certain promise 
from her in return. I’m just going for 
that. Then I'll be good.” , 
“Don’t you think you might take the 
promise for granted, in the circum- 
stances?” suggested the doctor, smooth- 
ly. 

“I’m not hit that way, doctor. It’s 
gone a lot deeper than that. I can’t 
take anything for granted; but you'll 
see how good I'll be after this. So 
long, then.” So he rode away. 

He had brought rifle and bandolier. 
His life had suddenly become precious 
because he had found a use for it, and 
because it was precious to her. All the 
way as he went he kept his eyes rov- 
ing, and he cast about for a good view 
of the sluit before riding down into the 
dip of it. It was clear; everytLing was 
clear, and presently he was drawing 
rein under the great gum-trees. 

This time the faces of the father and 
mother showed only politeness and no 
warmth of welcome. The girl herself 
did not appear at the moment of his 
entering. The mother, however, called 
for coffee. “Thanks; but never mind 
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that,” spoke Morgan at once. “I 
haven’t come to stay long enough for 
that, I’ve only just come to speak to 
your daughter for one moment, and 
then I’ll go back. Ah!” 

The “Ah!” was to greet her appear- 
ance as she stepped quietly into the 
room. It was as if she had been listen- 
ing and debating whether she would 
see him, and then, because of his ex- 
planation, had decided to come out. 
Her eyes met his for the briefest 
glance in the world, and if there was 
love in them there was a great dread 
in them, too. Morgan did not wait to 
be chidden. “May I speak to you for 
just a minute—as last time?” pleaded 
he, with grave eagerness. 

Her slow, gentle gesture of assent 
was part of her whole movement as, 
without a word, she walked to the door 
to acquiesce. Evidently her parents 
understood the situation, and left the 
matter in her own hands, and evidently 
she took their permission for granted. 

Morgan held the door for her, and 
then followed. Not till she had reached 
the same spot as before, under the 
great eucalyptus did she pause: and not 
till then did he speak. “I know it 
seems like not playing the game,” be- 
gan he, with earnest haste; “but there 
was one thing I forgot last time. It’s 
something I can’t do without, some- 
thing I must have. It’s your promise.” 

“My promise?” repeated she, with a 
eatch in the breath, but with no echo 
of surprise. 

She knew. He saw she knew; but 
he saw her face go white with the ten- 
sion of the crisis of her life. He saw 
that she was hesitating to have her 
fortune put to the touch; and he no 
longer found any pleasure in forcing 
her to confess. Instead, he felt the 
emotion of it for her, and hastened to 
supply the words. “You know what 
promise I want. There is only one. 
You love me; that I know. And I 
love you; that you know. But I want 
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your promise, too, that you'll be my 
wife. I'll be good then. Only I can’t 
stay away without it.” 

“Oh!” she said; “oh!” and a sudden 
gush of happy tears, bright as dewdrops 
from a shaken branch, rushed out from 
under her closing eyelids and leaped 
off her soft cheeks, that curved in a 
quick, happy smile. But her hands 
went out a little, just a little way to- 
wards him, as if they would catch hold 
of his, but that they were half afraid. 

He saw those hands, and his long 
arms went round her instantly, all his 
blood in his clasp. “Liefste, liefste!” 
cried he, half fiercely, wholly earnestly. 
“But let me have the words, too. Say 
you promise to be my wife.” 

She looked up at him. She could not 
hold the look steadfastly into his eyes, 
but as often as it fell she lifted it again. 
“Are you sure?” she said, at last. “I 
don’t want you to do anything like that 
unless you are quite, very, very sure. 
I know you love me; I know that, and 
that justifies me. And you know that I 
can never—can never love any other 
man but you, the first and the last. 
I don’t ask you to marry me, dear, 
dear love. I can be true without that 
—you know that I can’t help being 
true. But you are a British officer, 
and I am only a burgher girl. I know 
what your people think of us, and what 
they would say to you.” 

“I’m a man and you are a woman,” 
was all he said. “Promise, promise, 
liefste! Speak the words.” 

“Oh!” and she laughed again, soft 
and low. As soft and sweet as were 
her eyes so was her laugh then, “I 
do promise. I promise to be your 
wife,” and she met his kiss half way 
with a kiss as warm as his own. 

Then straightway he, master now be- 
cause this woman was his possession, 
she having softly stepped into his soul 
to be the centre of his life henceforth— 
straightway he began to give orders, 
and she, feeling an added glory in sub- 
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mitting as his slave, studied at once to 
obey. “You must pack up and come 
into the town to-morrow, sweetheart,” 
commanded he. “There I’ll get you a 
permit to go down to Cape Town, out 
of the way of the war, and all these 
fevers and things. You must come. 
All this misery and this bad food—and 
not half enough of that—it’s killing 
you.” 

“Must I?” asked she, not in denial, 
but all for the sheer pleasure of having 
him reiterate his orders, taking her 
will out of her own hands and giving 
her only his own. 

“You must, liefste. When I started 
this afternoon I thought that if I once 
got your promise that was all I wanted. 
But now I find that was only the 
beginning of things. I can’t stand it 
now so long as you’re anywhere near 
this horrible war. You’re me, now— 
all there is of me that’s worth any- 
thing. And I must get you away to 
a safe place. You must come.” 

She made a movement to nestle 
closer in his arms. “But my father and 
mother refuse to leave the farm,” she 
answered. 

“Yes; but you have friends near Cape 
Town—I remember you telling me that. 
So you'll come? Say ‘Yes,’ sweet- 
heart.” He grew more grimly anxious 
with every moment, as his kisses con- 
tinued to meet hers in each pause of 
speech and answer. 

“I promise,” consented she, her wet 
eyes swimming in smiles. “My mother 
has been urging me to go ever since 
the war began.” 

“So you'll come in to-morrow. Whom 
shall I tell to get a room ready for 
you? You have a cousin inside the 
town there, haven’t you?” 

“Yes; but you needn’t warn her. 
She'll be glad to have me as soon as 
' ghe sees me.” 

She looked at him with a pause of 
manner, her eyes debating, her hands 
and arms lifting a little. 
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He understood. “Put your arms 
round my neck, liefste,” pleaded he, 
making a favor to him of what she 
could not help longing to do. 

“Oh, how you understand me!” cried 
she, lifting her arms to where she had 
been hungering to place them. To be 
understood—that is the heaven of 
every woman in love. 

“And now we'll go in till I tell your 
mother and father. Then I'll get 
away and be good,” ended Morgan. 

She put him back, with a special 
caress. “But please leave them to me. 
It will be all right. I can promise you 
that. Still, they are burgher, and you 
are a khaki. They will take it better 
from me.” 

He assented at once. “Very good, 
sweetheart; but I want just another 
token; not a flower this time, but some- 
thing nearer—something of you. Your 
hair is so very soft and beautiful. Give 
me one lock of it to be with me till you 
come in to-morrow.” 

It was manna to hear him say it. It 
was glory to loosen her hair, and let 
it fall to her waist like a shower of 
splendor in the sunlight, and to let 
him choose the lock for himself. He 
took out the folding pair of scissors, 
which so many officers carried to help 
in dressing any wounded man, and 
lingeringly he cut off the tress he had 
singled out. 

Slowly he coiled it, and smilingly she 
watched him unbutton his tunic and 
slip the coil inside his shirt till it was 
over his heart. “Now please pin it fast 
just there,” pleaded he. He was giving 
her her full dues of courting. 

Shyly she pinned it fast, her eyes 
glowing with the wonder and the hap- 
piness of it all. Shyly obedient to his 
triumphant command she called him 
her promised husband at parting. 

So at last he swung up into the sad- 
dle and turned for camp. 


It was his horse which reached the 
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outposts, galloping headlong, bullet-cut 
in three different places, and with 
blood on its saddle and withers. It 
was too late to send out men that 
night, and the commandant refused to 
let the doctor go out alone under the 
red cross. 

They found the body, next morning, 
on the edge of the road, just where 
he would disappear from sight of the 
house in dipping down into the sluit. 
He was shot through the heart, and 
had two other wounds in the body, but 
none in the head to disfigure his face. 
Yet on his face was a woman’s hand- 
kerchief, with initials, and his hands 
were crossed on his breast, his limbs 
straightened. There was no lock of 
hair on his breast, however; the doctor 
found that an hour afterwards, all 
bloodstained still, twisted tightly in the 
girl’s hand, for she was lying on her 
bed in a state between collapse and 
crazed brain when they came to burn 
the house and sweep off everything. 
She seemed to recognize the doctor as 
a friend. “I heard the shots,” she 
muttered, in a monotone. “I heard the 
shots, and J ran, but he was dead, and 
they were going.” 

The doctor put her into the wagonette 
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HARA-KIRI: 


Hara-kiri! The word has been before 
us, of late, at every turn. In translat- 
ing it the English equivalent is often 
given as “disembowelling’—a ghastly 
term, and, moreover, inappropriate. 
“Happy despatch” was formerly the 
phrase employed; it is, as it seems to 
me, a far better term, though how that 
expression originated no one seems to 
know. The matter itself, to the West- 
ern notion, is already not an agreeable 
one to talk about, but the recent trans- 
lation of the term makes it worse. It 
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himself, and saw to it that most of 
her clothing was saved and brought in 
with her. In time he pulled her 
through to a sort of melancholy state 
of joyless health before he was ordered 
to a field hospital further on. When 
he went he gave her the handkerchief 
she had laid on her lover's face before 
her father dragged her from the body, 
and every night after that sle covered 
her own face with it when she lay 
down to sleep. She never troubled to 
contradict the accusation which went 
from tongue to tongue that she had 
trapped Morgan to his death; and she 
remained in the town where she could 
see his grave every day. 

Later, when the brother was cap- 
tured, he could only be sent to Ceylon. 
To ambush the enemy is perfectly good 
tactics in war. He had done nothing 
contrary to the laws of war. The 
murder of his sister’s heart was not a 
thing that could come under either law, 
martial or civil; and she thanked me 
most earnestly because I had not shot 
him out of hand at the moment of cap- 
ture, as so many had vowed to do. 
It was I who captured him and his 
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ITS REAL SIGNIFICANCE. 


may not be wholly without interest for 
the reader if I try to explain, though 
with some diffidence from the very 
nature of the subject, the true signifi- 
eation of the act, and at the same time 
endeavor in some degree to account for 
the sensitiveness displayed by my own 
country-people at the misapprehensions 
produced by a wrong translation. 
Literally, of course, hara-kiri is 
“belly-cutting,” and this is the expres- 
sion in common use, but kappuku, or 
more usually seppuku, is the word em- 
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ployed by persons of refinement, the 
actual meaning, however, being the 
same as hara-kiri. Seppuku and kap- 
puku are expressions coined from Chi- 
nese. There are vigorous Anglo-Saxon 
terms in use in Great Britain which 
people of taste often prefer to replace 
—at afternoon tea, for example—by 
something, perhaps equally forcible, de- 
rived from the Latin. The instance is 
similar. 

Seppuku was, in the feudal period, an 
honorable mode of committing suicide. 
It was unknown to the Japanese of an- 
cient days, and was a custom which 
grew with the age of chivalry. With 
us, in the Far East, to hang oneself is 
looked upon as the most cowardly of 
all methods of self-destruction, and 
drowning oneself or taking poison was 
deemed to be no better. Even to shoot 
himself was, in a samurai, regarded as 
a base and ignoble way of shuffling off 
this mortal coil; it was vulgarly spoken 
of as feppo-bara, [h is changed into b 
for euphony], an abbreviation of teppo- 
hara-kiri, in other words hara-kiri by 
means of a gun, though in reality the 
throat, and not the hara, was the usual 
spot assailed in this case. 

There was never an instance, so far 
as can be traced, of seppuku by a 
female, and the honorable equivalent 
thereof for a samurai lady was death 
by a stab in the throat from her own 
dirk, a weapon she generally carried in 
her girdle to be used in time of need. 
Where a Roman dame would in an- 
cient times have plunged her dagger 
into her own heart, a Japanese heroine 
preferred to thrust the weapon into 
her neck, and there is no record of 
either male or female in Japan ending 
existence in the fashion that is so 
often depicted in Western novels, and 
less frequently, perhaps, in real life. 

Seppuku was not only a mode of 
self-despatch, but was prescribed as a 
form of capital punishment for all of 
samurai rank. Beheading, and still 
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more hanging, were forms of execution 
that might not be employed in cases of 
offenders of the military classes, whose 
position, even to the last of their exist- 
ence, merited respect; and when, in 
very extreme cases, the crime of which 
a samurai had been convicted was 
heinous enough to deserve exemplary 
punishment by condemnation to an 
ignominious death, the culprit was first 
stripped of his rank and privileges as 
one of the samurai class. No samurat 
was ever to be beheaded; still less to 
be hanged. 

Naturally under such conditions the 
act of seppuku came to be invested with 
much formality, and cases in which the 
most elaborate etiquette had to be 
strictly observed were those when a 
daimio, i.e. a feudal baron, or samurai 
of particularly high standing, was 
called upon by the proper authorities 
to despatch himself in this way in ex- 
piation of some political offence. A 
special commissioner was then sent 
from the proper quarters to witness the 
due execution of the sentence, and a 
kai-shaku-nin was chosen to assist the 
principal in ridding himself of the bur- 
den of life. This person was selected 
by the condemned from the circle of 
his own immediate relatives, friends, or 
retainers, and the kai-shaku-nin’s office 
was an honorable one, inasmuch as he 
was thereby privileged to render a last 
service to his comrade or chief. 

There was always a special apart- 
ment or pavilion prepared in which the 
ceremony had to take place; a partic- 
ular dress, designed for use only on 
these melancholy occasions, had to be 
worn; and the dagger, or short sword, 
was invariably placed before the seat 
of the condemned on a clean white 
tray, raised on legs, termed sambo, 
which in the ordinary way is a kind of 
wooden stand used for keeping sacri- 
fices offered to the gods, or for some 
similar solemn purpose. The actual 
cutting open of the body was not es- 
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sential, a trifling incision in a horizon- 
tai line 6 or 7 inches, or rarely in two 
lines crossing each other—the more 
superficial the better, as proof of a 
light and skilful touch—being ordina- 
rily made, followed by a deep cut in the 
throat. As a rule, however, inime- 
diately after making the incision in the 
abdomen the condemned made a slight 
movement of his disengaged left hand, 
and stretched his neck forward, as 
signs to the kai-shaku-nin to do his 
office; perceiving which, the latter, who 
stood by with his sword ready poised, 
instantly struck off his principal’s head. 

In Japan there is no need to speak 
directly of either hara-kiri or seppuku, 
as the euphemism “ku-sun-go-bu” is 
often employed—literally nine inches 
and a half, which was the proper 
length of the dagger to be used on 
these occasions. The weapon was al- 
Ways wrapped in some sheets of pure 
white paper, only the extreme point be- 
ing exposed, and it was correct to hold 
it, when making an incision, in the 
right hand, not by the handle, but by 
the middle of the paper-wrapped 
blade. How to sit, how to bow to the 
spectators when about to commence 
the awful task, how to unfold reverent- 
ly the part of the clothing which covers 
the upper part of the body, how to 
wrap up the dagger, and how to make 
the requisite signal to the kai-shaku-nin, 
were all matters on which the utmost 
nicety was enjoined, and were part of 
the instruction which every samurai 
vas obliged to receive from the 
master of military ceremonies. Hara- 
kiri, indeed, was to the samurai a mat- 
ter involving an appalling amount of 
ceremony. The end of the world- 
famed “Forty-eight Ro-nins” was 
reached by seppuku in the same way; 
each died by his own hand. They were 
given in charge of three daimios, in 
three separate groups, and on the ap- 
pointed day each group killed them- 
selves simultaneously at an appointed 
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hour, but each individual one after an- 
other, in specially erected pavilions 
provided in the gardens of the Yedo 
residences of the three barons. The 
tale so often retailed in popular story- 
books, that they all committed seppukw 
around the tomb of their avenged lord, 
is fictitious, though it is true that they 
all were buried there. 

Perhaps the most notable instance of 
seppuku was that which occurred at 
Sakai, near Osaka, just after the es- 
tablishment of the new régime in 
Japan, when a number of young 
samurai, some twenty in all, if I re- 
member rightly, who had attacked the 
French, were ordered by the Govern- 
ment to expiate their crime in this 
fashion, in the presence of the French 
Minister, whose rage it was necessary 
to appease. He begged that the car- 
nage might stop when eleven had thus 
closed their careers. 

I need scarcely add that this form 
of punishment has totally disappeared 
from our laws, as the abandonment of 
the distinctive privileges of samurai, 
and the assimilation of all classes of 
the Emperor's subjects in regard to 
civil rights and punishments, were de- 
creed. But the practice did not wholly 
cease for some years after the Restora- 
tion in 1867, and I well remember that 
there was a case in 1871, when a noble- 
man who was indicted for high treason 
was sentenced to ji-jin—literally self- 
ending—which was the same thing as 
seppuku. 

When seppuku was purely a volun- 
tary act the formalities were neces- 
sarily much curtailed, and very often 
the person who thus conceived himself 
condemned by fate’s decree retired to 
some secluded spot, and there slew 
himself in orthodox fashion, without 
making known his intention before- 
hand, and merely announcing his rea- 
sons by letters which he left by his 
side for all to read. The principle, 
however, was always the same, and it 
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was the samurci’s main endeavor at the 
last to observe due decorum and to 
conform to the rules in every way that 
was possible. 

There were numerous instances in 
which men of truly noble soul chose 
this manner of death. Watanabé 
Kwazan was one of them. He was 
councillor to a small daimio, a genuine 
patriot, and a pioneer advocate of the 
opening of Japan to foreign intercourse. 
As a painter, though an amateur only, 
he stood very high. In 1850, seeing 
that through his views on the subject 
of Western civilization his feudal chief- 
tain was bound to be implicated, and 
that his own self-extermination would 
be requisite if his lord was to be pre- 
served from the stigma which then at- 
tached to any predilection for Occiden- 
tal methods, Watanabé hesitated not 
to commit seppuku, and thereby saved 
his master from any such imputations. 

Takano Choyei, a sympathizer and 
active co-operator with Watanabé, be- 
ing a well-known physician and Dutch 
scholar, and Koseki Sanyei, who was 
also a Dutch scholar and assisted 
Watanabé by translating Dutch books 
for him, both died by seppuku for the 
same cause. 

Kuruhara Riozo, father of the pres- 
ent Marquis Kido who succeeded to 
the heritage of the house of Kido after 
the death of his renowned uncle on the 
maternal side, and received the honor 
of a marquisate in memory of his rela- 
tive’s splendid services to the nation, 
was another instance. Kuruhara was 
a brave samurai. When Nagai Uta, an 
officer of high rank of Chosiu province, 
about 1862, advocated the definite open- 
ing of the country, Kuruhara sided 
with him. Circumstances compelled 
him to show that he had not adopted 
that view from any base motive, and 
in the furtherance of this attitude he 
committed seppuku. When he was sta- 
tioned with the garrison of Uraga, the 
guarding of which place was entrusted 
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to the Prince of Chosiu at the time 
of the American advent to the Far 
East, the present Marquis Ito, then a 
boy of fourteen, was his subordinate, 
and when, a few years afterwards, he 
was despatched to Nagasaki at the 
head of a group of young samurai of 
Chosiu for the purpose of studying the 
Dutch system of artillery, young Ito 
was one of them. Ito was in those 
days a special favorite of Kuruhara, 
and knew him well. Ito was almost 
the first person to rush into the room 
when Kuruhara died. I have often 
heard the marquis talking with admira- 
tion of Kuruhara, saying what a fine 
chivalrous character he possessed, and 
how nobly and with what studied ob- 
servance of formality he died. To 
preserve a perfect self-possession at 
any dread hour is the essence of the 
samurai doctrine. By the bye, Nagai, 
just mentioned above, was himself one 
of those who committed seppuku. He 
died thereby at the command of his 
prince, as a consequence of a political 
dissension. I may perhaps remark 
here parenthetically that Japan’s evolu- 
tion of Western civilization was not at- 
tained without it costing her much in 
blood and treasure. 

In former days, sometimes, one com- 
mitted Hara-kiri by an over-zeal for 
some cause which he advocated, merely 
to demonstrate his sincerity. Earnest 
as they may be, such cases are, of 
course, more especially discouraged in 
our own days and gone out of fashion. 

The basis on which seppuku was pre- 
scribed as a mode of capital punish- 
ment for samurai was that it was un- 
becoming the dignity and status of one 
of the warrior rank that he should be 
subjected under any circumstances to 
the rough handling of the common 
executioner, and therefore, when the 
deed of seppuku was a voluntary one, 
the root idea was the same, for it was 
undertaken in order to avoid ignominy, 
and to prevent the family escutcheon 
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being stained by any act towards 
which the scornful might afterwards 
point a finger of derision. All that the 
samurai might ask of his proud race— 
like Don Ceesar de Bazan in Maritana 
—was “to die .. . and not disgrace its 
ancient chivalry,” and as the chivalric 
spirit is still, I am glad to think, ar- 
dently cherished in Japan, there are oc- 
casions, as the readers of “war news” 
of the day must have discovered, when 
it yet seems to some to be appropriate 
to end their days in the fashion of 
feudal times, though among private 
individuals this course is now but very 
rarely resorted to. 

To the Chinese and Koreans seppukwu 
is unknown. At the capitulation of 
Wei-hai-Wei, nine years ago, the Chi- 
nese Admiral Ting destroyed himself 
by smoking an immense quantity of 
opium. He did this, in accordance with 
Chinese ideas, to save his men from 
punishment, and in the eyes of his 
countrymen it was altogether the act 
of a hero, and so it was. A Japanese, 
under like conditions, however, would 
have died, not by poison, but by sep- 
puku. The three Chinese of high rank 
who had been implicated in the Boxer 
troubles of 1900, and committed sui- 
cide at the command of the Emperor in 
consequence of the joint demand of 
the Powers, died either by taking 
poison or by hanging. If the event had 
taken place in the former days of 
Japan, the death would have been also 
by seppuku. 

The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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Terrible as it unquestionably was. to 
witness, the act of self-sacrifice was 
so bound up with the revered traditions 
of our race that it was shorn in great 
part of the horrors with which it must 
seem to readers in the twentieth cen- 
tury to have been invested. Exagger- 
ated and loathsome accounts are even 
to be met with in popular story-books 
in Japan, scenes in which the victim is 
depicted as hurling, in a last effort, his 
intestines at his enemy, who is sup- 
posed to have been looking on—a thing 
in itself quite impossible under ordi- 
nary circumstances—and certainly, if 
it occurred, altogether exceptional. 
The incision usually made, as I have 
shown, was quite superficial, a mere 
flesh wound; and death was due to the 
injury inflicted in the throat by the sui- 
cide’s own hand, or to the good offices 
of the kai-shaku-nin, whose duty as as- 
sistant—the idea is perhaps better con- 
veyed by the term “‘second” in the case 
of a duel—it was to remove his princi- 
pal’s head with the utmost expedition. 
Thus to translate hara-kiri as disem- 
bowelling, or embowelling, is both 
ghastly and inaccurate in the impres- 
sion that it leaves on the mind. 

Suicide in any form is incompatible 
with Western notions of right and 
wrong, and it certainly ought not to be 
encouraged, though there may be con- 
ditions, it would seem to us in the 
East, when it may be wholly or par- 
tially excused. 

Suyematsu. 
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Your little fellow, Cornelia, may now 
in the matter of education be described 
as having his foot planted on the bottom 
round of the third of four ladders which 
are tied one upon the top of the other. 
Firmly planted only that foot if Boy 
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has taken a fairly good place in the En- 
trance Examination; inclined to be dis- 
tinctly shaky if he is at thirteen and 
a half placed low down in Block F 
at Eton, or in whatever “Book” or 
“Form” corresponds to that position at 




















Winchester or at any other school 
where there is a fixed rule of superan- 
nuation. However, I have discussed 
the peril of superannuation in a pre- 
vious letter, and see no necessity for 
further piling up the agony. Let us 
make up our minds, then, on the spot, 
that Boy is standing in no danger of 
early superannuation, but has at least 
four or five years of Public School life 
to look forward to. 

“Too much by a long chalk, in my 
opinion,” says the business man of the 
world. “What good does a great hulk- 
ing fellow of seventeen expect to get 
by muddling on at school? Quite time 
at his age that he began to learn some- 
thing useful. Pack him off to France 
or Germany, and let him learn to 
parlez-vous and write an intelligible 
letter in German.” 

I wonder whether you have ever 
studied Dickens with attention, Cor- 
nelia. Probably not. But if you have, 
you may remember a chapter headed 
“A pleasant day with an unpleasant 
ending.” 

“Where shall I wheel him to, sir?” 
inquired Wilkins. 

“Wheel him to the Devil,” replied 
Captain Boldwig. 

“Very well, sir.” 

I do not mean for a minute to imply 
that either France or Germany is the 
Devil’s sole residential abode. Unfor- 
tunately the gentleman in yuestion is 
nothing if not ubiquitous. Yet I have 
been told by those who ought to know 
that Paris has eveu more attractions 
for him than our own metropolis, 
which is wicked enough in all con- 
science sake. A short period of resi- 
dence abroad for the Englishman who 
wishes to master Foreign Languages 
may be almost—I doubt if it is quite— 
indispensuble. In the case of the 
young patient it is a prescription to be 
taken with an unusual amount of pre- 
caution; and he who removes his son 
at a highly susceptible age from the 
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wholesome restraint of school discipline 
and packs him off abroad without 
minute preliminary inquiries, is em- 
barking upon a very dangerous ex- 
periment. There are, unfortunately, a 
good many other things which may be 
learnt abroad apart from the lan- 
guages. Even that eminently respecta- 
ble lady, Sir Thomas Kicklebury’s 
widow, in her travels on the Rhine, 
found some questionable pursuits and 
made some undesirable acquaintances, 

But as you have told me, Cornelia, 
that in this case Boy's ambition is cen- 
tred upon one day becoming Lord 
Chancellor, or at the very least a K.C., 
it is to be supposed that you wish 
him to remain his full time at Eton, 
and then proceed to a university. The 
silk gown is a long way off at present, 
and meantime we seem to have wan- 
dered too far afield, and left him stand- 
ing on the bottom of the ladder, 

Boy was homesick and nervous, Cor- 
nelia, when you first planted him down 
in the Preparatory School. But he has 
quite got over the more disagreeable 
of those sensations. The home-sick- 
ness is a thing of the past, only the 
nervousness incidental to a young ani- 
mal which finds itself in totally strange 
surroundings remains. Yet because the 
letters of the new Boy at the Public 
School do not teem with the lamenta- 
ble longings for the old hume-life and 
the plaintive inquiries into the well- 
being of the old hume-pets, sisters In- 
cluded, which you looked for as a mat- 
ter of course in the quaintly spelt and 
much-lesmudged epistles of the new 
Boy ut the Preparatory School, you are 
not to imagine that Boy under the new 
régime is one degree less fond of his 
home and his mother than he was 
wont to be in times past. It is only 
that he is perhaps rather less fond of 
himself—in a word, less self-centred. 
The give-and-take of life even at the 
little school bas knocked much of the 
original egoism and selfishness out of 
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him. “We,” you may remember, in- 
stead of “I” had become the subject 
of most of the paragraphs in last 
year’s letters. When he talked to you 
in the holidays, the circumstance that 
“We had a jolly good season this year, 
and won nearly all our matches,” had 
grown to be of far more importance 
in his eyes than the record of his own 
personal successes, 

“But I want to know what my own 
boy did,’ you remarked. 

“Oh, I got some runs sometimes. I 
think I was fifth—no, bracketed fourth 
in the averages.” 

He had begun to regard himself not 
so much as an individual hero as a 
part and parcel of a community, dis- 
appointed for a moment, inclined per- 
haps to go and have a quiet cry in a 
corner when he was caught out first 
ball in the Hillstree match—the match 
par excellence of the season—but for- 
getting the personal failure, and cheer- 
ing as lustily as any one when the 
winning hit was made by his school- 
captain. That was the dawning, dear 
Cornelia, of the feeling that will some 
day prompt him to throw up the snug 
little billet and comfortable club-life 
at home, and rush off to shoulder the 
musket and starve on muddy rations 
cheek-by-jowl with swearing, perspir- 
ing Tommy Atkins—where? Perhaps 
on the Indian frontier. This was the 
feeling so conspicuously wanting in 
Tom Tulliver, the Dorleote miller’s son, 
—to my mind one of the most truly 
drawn, and yet, except in his very 
early days, one of the least attractive 
characters in fiction. That Tom did 
not happen to be a gentleman either 
by birth or breeding was a mere mat- 
ter of detail. But he suffered by being 
removed from his school-life before his 
conspicuous and irritating egoism had 
been to any extent knocked out of him. 
He was far better off under Jacobs at 
*“th’ academy,” swopping his “marls” 
and exchanging black eyes with 
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Spouncer, than as cock of the walk 
with a solitary companion at Mr. 
Stelling’s Rectory. Most praiseworthy, 
to do Tom Tulliver justice, his efforts 
to rehabilitate the good name of the 
family, highly commendable the reso- 
lution to approve himself the honest 
son of an honest father. But it is 
“self” throughout that he is really 
thinking of; he has no sympathy to ex- 
tend to his infinitely more attractive 
sister, because he feels that she has 
disgraced the name, not so much of 
Maggie, as of Tom Tulliver. 

“T have found comfort,” he tells her, 
“in doing my duty. ... J feel the dif- 
ference between right and wrong; ... 
it is enough that J have to bear the 
burden of your disgrace.” 

It is different, you see, with Boy, 
Cornelia. With him in the last year 
or so it was The School first, self com- 
paratively nowhere. From to-day the 
order will run School, House, Self. But 
it by no means follows that loyalty to 
School and House will supersede love 
for Home and its occupants. You have 
simply exchanged the small acquisitive 
and self-seeking animal which you 
packed off to school four years ago for 
a larger creature with wider sym- 
pathies. 

It is natural that you yourself should 
be feeling a little nervous as you 
watch Boy standing on the foot of the 
new ladder. For you must be real- 
izing that for the first time in his life 
he is fairly out of the reach of the 
leading strings. To be sure, in one 
sense there are still a few leading- 
strings in the form of School Regula- 
tions, with sundry pains and penalties 
menacing him who pays no heed to 
them. 

For instance. “Sileatur in Dormi- 
torio” is or used to be written up at 
the entrance of the large dormitory in 
a school that I wot of, and any in- 
fringement of this maxim ranked as 
a capital offence. If after the age of- 
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Draco the severity of the discipline 
was unconsciously relaxed, and if the 
rule by gradual process fell into danger 
of being as much honored in the breach 
as in the observance, the fact remains 
that under that stern legislator the boy 
who ventured a remark to his next- 
door neighbor knew that he was taking 
into his own hands, not his life exact- 
ly, but at any rate that ability to sit 
down in tolerable comfort which marks 
the paths of the just. 

But in talking of leading-strings I 
have at present in my mind neither 
ordinary School Rules nor even Win- 
chester “Notions.” I was thinking 
rather of unwritten—by the way, for all 
I know to the contrary, they may at 
some Preparatory Schools be written 
—rules and regulations which bear 
upon matters of personal health and 
comfort. When Boy was still at home, 
you yourself, of course, and that old 
nurse of yours who knows all your 
children’s constitutions, saw that he 


changed his boots when he came in, 
his stockings when they were damp, 
wore flannel next to his skin, cleaned 
his teeth at least twice a day, and so 


ferth. And you used to watch his diet 
earefully. Pretty much the same ap- 
preciation of the importance of petty 
details went on at the Preparatory 
School, where in matters of hygiene as 
well as of morality, prevention rather 
than cure is the order of the day. For 
the Headmaster had in his wisdom 
insured for himself comparative peace 
of mind by enlisting the services of 
a Matron, compared with whom Argus 
was a perfect neophyte in the art of 
slumbering with more than one eye 
open, Nothing ever seemed to escape 
that extraordinary woman’s notice. 
She knew at a glance whether pimple- 
faced Master Bowley had one spot over 
and above his normal allowance, and 
could tell in an instant whether Master 
White was sniffing merely “pour en- 
courager les autres,” or as a prelimi- 
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nary symptom of a sneezing cold. You 
and I, Cornelia, will not suspect “the 
able and experienced Matron” of 
to-day either of “eating jam with a 
spoon out of Master Wiggins’ trunk in 
the boxroom,” after the manner of 
Miss Zoe Birch; nor yet, like Mrs. 
Squeers, of taking such excellent care 
of a small boy’s pocket-money that the 
legitimate owner never so much as 
saw the color of it. But we had every 
confidence that she was careful to pre- 
vent Master Wiggins from partaking 
too freely on his own account of that 
jam, either with or without a spoon, 
and to confiscate as contraband of war 
the huge lump of almond-reck which 
fond but foolish Aunt Hannah insisted 
upon sending to him. For you were 
not the mother, I feel sure, Cornelia, 
who used to smuggle forbidden dainties 
for Boy’s consumption in your muff on 
Saturday, and then write a frantic let- 
ter on Monday after this fashion: 
“Tommy complains in his Sunday 
letter of not feeling at all the thing, 
and I myself thought that the dear 
child was looking very white on Satur- 
day afternoon. I cannot help fancying 
that something in the school diet is 
disagreeing with him. Or do you think 
that he is overworking himself by any 
chance? He has a very delicate or- 
ganization. Kindly telegraph how he 
is to-morrow. I do trust that your 
drains and saucepans are all right.” 
I know that not only you, but every 
mother in England, will refuse to plead 
guilty to this indictment, and will say 
with the street-boy in “Punch”: “Please, 
sir, it woren’t me, it were Billy Jones.” 
It suits my purpose, Cornelia, to be- 
lieve that, so far from assisting Boy 
to undermine the Matron’s authority, 
you always impressed upon him the 
importance of paying proper regard to 
that most excellent woman’s instruc- 
tions. Boy, however, though not a bad 
little fellow on the whole, was rather 
a scatter-brain in those days, and it 
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was fortunate both for you and for 
him that the Matron had some one on 
the spot to insure due compliance with 
her wishes. For both the Headmaster 
himself and each one cf his assistants 
were only too ready to compel instant 
obedience to the lady paramount’s com- 
mand, Not his Free Companions to de 
Bracy, not his, Myrmidons to Achilles, 
more ready supporters. 

But how will it be with Boy now? 
Where now the warning voice to re- 
mind him of the thicker under-gar- 
ments to be assumed when October 
weather has fairly set in, and the 
“iron” to be taken after meals? I can 
picture the face of a certain Eton 
Master of my acquaintance, if his class- 
room were suddenly invaded by an 
elderly and _ scant-of-breath female, 
with the comfortable appearance of a 
Betsy Prig and the latent determina- 
tion of a Mary Ann Raddle. 

“If you please, sir, Master Brown 
has got his summer combinations on. 
May he go and change them at once?” 

One of the pair, either Master Brown 
or the lady, would be sent up to the 
Headmaster instanter. 

The House-Matron at a Public School 
is good enough of her kind, Cornelia, 
and possibly quite ready to give Boy 
salutary advice or valuable assistance 
if he invokes her aid. But you really 
must not expect her to embark upon 
works of supererogation. It is neither 
part nor parcel of her duty to hunt 
him to distant class-rooms, or the re- 
mote corners of the Playing Fields, 
in order to remind him of the forgotten 
draught or the missing article of cloth- 
ing. Though ycu may never have 
quite realized the fact, Cornelia, that 
late Dry Nurse, the Preparatory School, 
was by way of taking such constant 
care of Boy’s inside and outside ap- 
pliances as to leave him totally une- 
quipped with any ideas of subsequently 
taking care of these things himself. 
It may sound rank heresy to say so, 


but I am inclined to doubt whether 
Prevention really is better than Cure, 
if Boy has been trained to be con- 
stantly dependent on some one besides 
himself for the former as well as for 
the latter. 

You will have safeguarded Boy for 
the future more effectually, Cornelia, 
if you have given him a little rope in 
these matters at home and taught him 
a lesson which we commonly forget to 
teach,—the lesson of thinking for him- 
self; if you have impressed upon a 
highly impressionable age the vital 
necessity of observing a few general 
rules of health. It is an old saw that 
Habit is a second nature. Habits in 
sanitary and hygienic matters are best 
acquired in the nursery or the school- 
room at home. It is wholly unneces- 
sary to tell an ordinarily healthy child 
that he must be thinking of his health 
from morning till night, or to give him 
the handling of a clinical thermometer. 
But you can teach him by judicious 
methods that health and happiness are 
intimately connected. If you wish him 
to have the constitution of a Spartan 
in the far future, you must be rather 
Spartan yourself in your system of 
dealing with him. Teach him, for in- 
stance, that damp clothing is liable 
to produce a cold, that a cold does not 
merely affect the comfort of an individ- 
ual, but is a nuisance to society; that 
whereas the interests of society must 
come before the interests of the in- 
dividual, Boy, who has not changed 
damp clothing and may therefore be 
legitimately suspected of an incipient 
cold, must be kept in bed, duly dosed 
and fed upon water-gruel, while wiser 
and self-thinking Boy goes to a Christ- 
mas party and eats plum-pudding. 

You must not attempt to shift the 
responsibility for this sort of teaching 
on to the shoulders of Mr. Blank, the 
Preparatory Schoolmaster. That gen- 
tleman had a good many other fish to 
fry, only too commonly a good deal of 




















back-ground to make up in the way of 
Elementary Education. Furthermore, 
he had the interests and the wellbeing 
of a large establishment to study. His 
argument was that a cold—no other 
malady is so infectious among small 
boys—which ran its course through the 
whole school was a positive calamity, 
as interfering with the routine of the 
work, and that every cold-producing 
cause had to be strangled at, or even 
before, its birth. This was his end in 
view when he enlisted the services of 
that estimable Matron whom I have 
already described. And it was clearly 
her duty to forestall the danger of 
general infection by curtailing the 
liberty of the individual. She did her 
best to cure, I can promise you, when 
the evil day came; but she knew that 
her work might be multiplied some 
_forty-fold if she neglected a single pre- 
liminary precaution. 

Having suggested a simple remedy 
for helplessness, Cornelia, let me try 
to reassure your doubting heart by re- 
minding you that Boy between the ages 
of fourteen and eighteen is commonly 
a hard nut for any ordinary ailment to 
crack; that every Public School in Eng- 
land has something in the way of sick- 
room, sanatorium, or hospital, where 
in the event of any serious illness or 
accident Boy will be carefully and skil- 
fully nursed; and that the School Doc- 
tor may be said to have graduated in 
the art of coping successfully with 
Boy’s maladies. We have travelled 
beyond the region of those dark ages 
when the black draught was held to be 
a panacea for Boy’s every ailment. As 
the toad was reputed to “wear a 
precious jewel in his head,” so that 
truly barbarous treatment had just this 
one redeeming feature. If it weighed 


hardly on the unhappy Brown, whom 
a badly sprained ankle had constrained 
to lie a-bed, he had at least the consola- 
tion of knowing that his next-door 
neighbor, White, a sufferer from Greek 
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headache, would have the next go-in 
at that most obnoxious potion. And 
White, after all, was the party we 
wanted to catch. 

Money and food—the thought that 
Boy in the plenitude of unaccustomed 
riches will in one week be wildly ex- 
travagant, in the next impecunious, 
and if impecunious, therefore hungry, 
or at any rate reduced at eventide to 
fast on bread and tea—all this sort of 
thing harrows a mother’s feelings. 
Fast upon bread and tea! Well, he 
need not starve upon that fare at any 
rate! It may be, Cornelia, that the 
dietary of one or another Public School 
barely satisfies the requirements of a 
growing boy; perhaps, on the other 
hand, both growing boys and full- 
grown men are apt to err on the side 
of eating and drinking too much rather 
than too little. Surfeit, I fancy even 
that complaisant gentleman the family 
doctor will tell you, is a more prolific 
source of illness than is abstinence. I 
was talking, however, of bread and tea. 
In your father’s schoo! days, Cornelia, 
if not in your husband’s also, the school 
fare at the morning and the evening 
meal seldom ran to more than these 
bare necessaries; and not so very long 
ago a good many gentlemen in South 
Africa would have paid a substantial 
sum to get anything half so palatable 
or wholesome. 


But when it comes to slaughter 
You will do your work on water, 
An’ you'll lick the bloomin’ boots of ’im 
that’s got it. 


If Boy writes to you in the early 
days of his Public School life, as 
it is quite possible that he may 
write, in this strain, “The food here 
is beastly,” recollect that it is the habit 
of his age to argue by comparison, 
and to adorn his tale with superlatives. 
The main idea that he wishes to con- 
vey to your mind—Boy of a certain 
type finds an unholy joy in harrowing 
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his mother’s feelings—is that the dietary 
of the Public School is not quite so 
good as that of home or even of the 
Preparatory School. It is quite possi- 
ble that there may be a lack of variety 
in the menu, but you may be satisfied 
that there is seldom real deficiency 
either in quality or quantity. Most 
pigs, Cornelia, really get enough to eat, 
but we do not feed quite all of them 
on barley-meal with an eye to the 
Christmas market. 

Fiscal arrangements, the amount of 
pocket-money, and so forth will, I ven- 
ture to think, hardly come within a 
mother’s province. Running in my 
head are some lines from Hood’s 
“Comic Annual,” never read since the 
days of my infancy— 


Did ever the poor little Coatimondi 
Beg you to write to Ma 
To ask Papa 
To send him a new coat 
To wear on Sunday? 


If he did, Mr. Curator, I hope that you 
declined upon the spot to comply with 
the request. In money matters no 
mediation should be required between 
Boy and his father. The last-named 
gentleman is quite aware that the 
sovereign, which was probably an am- 
ple allowance for the whole term’s re- 
quirements at the Preparatory School, 
will not go very far in the new sur- 
roundings. If he is an old Public 
School boy himself, he will have some 
data to go by in fixing the amount of 
Boy’s pocket-money. But I am afraid 
that he will have to multiply by two 
at least the sum that was sufficient 
for all purposes in his own school-days. 
The rates and taxes levied upon Boy 
at a Public School are, like those other 
rates and taxes which we all have to 
pay, inclined to mount up from year 
to year. Once perhaps, we could say, 
like the Athenian of old, that we stud- 


ied “taste with economy.” Economy 
is to-day a dead letter, and taste has 


sensibly deteriorated. To whatever 
sum Paterfamilias thinks fit to give 
Boy might be added with advantage 
the warning of wise old Polonius— 


Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of hus- 
bandry. 


But even ample supplies, coupled 
with sound advice, will stand Boy in 
little stead if he has neither learnt at 
home something about the value of 
money nor has been taught the habit 
of self-control. At fourteen, in the 
presence of his elders, he is naturally 
a shy, nervous, and reserved little ani- 
mal,—much more so, I am inclined to 
think, than Girlis. And, unfortunately 
for him, he evidences these feelings in 
a far less attractive way, by looking 
sheepish and perhaps sulky, where she 
either blushes becomingly or simpers. 
The proper way to win from a shy and 
awkward little animal the same whole- 
hearted confidence that Mr. Caxton 
won from his son Pisistratus is one of 
the hardest problems of parental life, 
though at the same time it seems to be 
among the privileges of the rational 
male animal that he alone of all ani- 
mals is or may be capable of finding 
a solution. If, Paterfamilias, you are 
conscious that you have only partially 
succeeded in solving this problem, if 
you doubt whether you have so suffi- 
ciently got hold of Boy’s confidence as 
to be sure that he will tell you frankly 
whether or no he has been “outrunning 
the constable,” you may find some con- 
solation in the thought that other men, 
wiser, perhaps, and as well-intentioned 
as yourself, are day after day failing 
in the same direction. Boy may in the 
particular instance be hopelessly to 
blame, but he is only human and a 
boy after all. Hope on for better 
things in the future, remembering that 
if hard words break no bones, they cer- 

















tainly will not mend those that are al- 
ready broken, 


Mild light and by degrees should be 
the plan 
To cure the dark and erring mind. 
But who would rush at a benighted 
man 
And give him two black eyes for be- 
ing blind? 


For Boy as well as for other people 
a dearly bought experience may in the 
long-run turn out to be the most ef- 
ficient teacher. 

These are the chief things that come 
between you and your rest, Cornelia, 
as you think of Boy at the beginning 
of his first term at the Public School. 
For you have long since discarded 
those old alarms about the malicious 
habits of other little boys, and are 
ready to acknowledge that when Boy 
came home in the holidays he was a 
more generally sociable and more con- 
siderate personage than the little fel- 
low who used to lay down the law 
to his sisters and expect them on all 
occasions to give in to him. Your ideas 
of the Schoolmaster have also under- 
gone a material change, more espe- 
cially since the last Report, wherein he 
pronounced Boy to be “not very clever, 
but a capital fellow, with plenty of 
go as well as of common-sense.” And 
you could not help sharing in a minor 
degree Boy’s admiration for the young 
Assistant Master who came to spend a 
week of his holidays at your house. 

“You see now, don’t you, mother, 
why all the fellows like him? He does 
everything so well, and never seems to 
know it.” 

Yes, you did see it to some extent; 
not exactly through Boy’s spectacles, 
but through glasses clear enough to 
enable you to indorse your husband’s 
brief summary of his character: “Nice 
young fellow that, thorough gentleman 
I should say, and seems to have his 
wits about him.” 

I trust, then, that you are prepared 
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to believe that the unknown House 
Master is an individual of very much 
the same stamp, a little cleverer per- 
haps, and certainly older, having there- 
fore a more perfect knowledge of the 
ways of the world, and being a little 
less prone to enthusiasm. You will act 
wisely if you not only make a friend, 
and to a certain extent a confidant, of 
this new authority, but try also to in- 
duce Boy to follow your lead in so 
doing. The old idea of the existence of 
a natural antagonism between Boy and 
his pedagogue has long since been ex- 
ploded. There have been concessions 
and improvements upon both sides. 
The Assistant Master at the Public 
School of to-day is a totally different 
person to the Usher either of fiction or 
of real life fifty years ago. Men are 
selected to fill those most responsible 
posts not solely on the merits of their 
scholastic proficiency. It is fully recog- 
nized by the powers that be that the 
same qualifications in virtue of which 
a Graduate wins a Fellowship do not 
as a matter of course mark him out 
to be an ideal or even a moderately 
good Schoolmaster. And the aim of 
the Public School is to secure not 
moderately good Assistant Masters but 
the very best in the market, finished 
scholars, skilful organizers, men who 
will take a lively interest in Boy’s well- 
being and welldoing in every side of 
school-life. 

Even in the obvious weakness of our 
Preparatory School system—the weak- 
ness, I mean, of training Boy to be too 
much dependent on extraneous assist- 
ance in grappling with petty difficulties 
—there is this element of good, that it 
tends to partially break down that 
tremendous barrier of reserve which is 
by way of putting so wide a gulf be- 
tween shy Boy and shy Master. 

It may be added that the Preparatory 
School, by correcting and toning down 
at an early age some of Boy’s original 
barbaric instincts, hands him on to the 
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finishing School better prepared to de- 
velop into a Tom Brown or a George 
Arthur than either a Flashman or an 
Eric Williams. 

“Rum-looking beggar, this!” says 
Boy to himself as he eyes the strange 
House Master; “wonder whether he al- 
ways scowls like that. Perhaps he 
can’t help it, poor chap. Old Blank 
scowled like one o’clock, and he could 
be awfully decent when he liked.” 

From the moment that Boy really 
makes up his mind that it is within 
the bounds of possibility for this rather 
stern-featured gentleman to be “awful- 
ly decent” too, one ground of nervous- 
ness in the new surroundings vanishes. 

“Bat square” was the solitary bit of 
sound advice that I managed to extract 
from a well-known professional whom 
I was paying at the rate of half-a- 
crown an hour to coach me at the nets. 
Impress upon Boy, Cornelia, the vital 
importance of keeping his bat square 
in his dealings with his House Master. 
That individual may watch the new- 
comer a bit closely at first, by way of 
satisfying himself that he really comes 
up to the character he has received of 
him. But when he sees that the full face 
of the bat is always presented to him, 
there will be no attempt on his part to 
get the player out by unfair means. It 
will be Boy’s part to see that the free 
confidence given to him is never 
abused. It was quite in the last chap- 
ter of his life at Rugby that Tom 
Brown became aware of the deep per- 
sonal interest which his House Master 
—he was in the School House, you re- 
member—had all along taken in his 
career. To the smaller fry at a Public 
School the Headmaster is commonly 
only a distant, if on specially unfor- 
tunate occasions an instant and imme- 
diate, terror. Indeed we have it on 
record that a great Headmaster of 
Harrow, chancing to meet as a fellow- 
guest at the breakfast-table a young 
gentleman whom he had met under dif- 
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ferent circumstances an hour before, 
candidly confessed that he did not 
know him by sight, or, to put it more 
plainly, had no cognizance of his face. 
But the House Master, who knows that 
the good name of the house stands or 
falls by the character of the individual 
members, will always have the will, 
and seldom lack the power, to be Boy’s 
best friend and adviser. 

Boy, having already grown accus- 
tomed to herd with other animals of 
his own species, will not be very much 
disturbed in his mind as to the atti- 
tude which his new schoolfellows will 
be likely to adopt towards him. There 
were probably those at the other 
School whom he classified as Beasts, 
and others who passed as “awfully 
jolly fellows.” In the larger Zoological 
Garden the Beasts and the jolly fellows 
will still be found in a greater variety 
of sorts and sizes. Let us hope that 
he has acquired that power of discrimi- 
nation which will enable him presently 
to determine which are the Beasts to 
be avoided, and on the other hand that 
he will not be in too violent hurry in 
jumping to conclusions. 

“Noscitur a sociis,’ Cornelia, though 
hardly admitting of the commonly ac- 
cepted translation, is a good maxim for 
Boy to remember. It is supposed to 
convey the meaning that in forming 
our estimate of a neighbor’s character 
we note the company he keeps. 

“Well, and if her aren’t one o’ they 
young uns, her had ought to ha’ been, 
seein’ as her allers roosted along wi’ 
‘em and come up to feed and all.” 

This was my odd-job man’s excuse 
when I remonstrated with him for 
having killed an old game-hen instead 
of a cross-bred pullet. If the hen was 
the primary sufferer, I, as having es- 
sayed to eat her, had also some ground 
for posing as an aggrieved party. In- 
directly the House Master is a sufferer 
if Boy is led astray by bad companions 
outside the House. Nor is it unnat- 
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‘ural that a man should be considerably 
annoyed when, after he has taken the 
trouble to collect a flock of swans, one 
-of the number, which has persisted in 
herding with another man’s geese, 
-either comes to signal grief or shows 
symptoms of deterioration. Under the 
watchful eye of any House Master who 
is worth his salt the risk of going to 
the bad in Boy’s own House is min- 
-imized. 

That the whirligig of fortune has 
revolutionized Boy’s status, and that at 
this stage of his career he who a month 
-or two back was relatively big is rela- 
tively small, that he is no longer a 
“swell” but an unimportant atom, a 
little minnow to be fagged and 
“ragged” among Tritons, instead of a 
big minnow with the power of fagging 
and “ragging” smaller minnows—all 
this is wholesome discipline. Perhaps 
like that other small person, Simon 
Tappertit, Boy was a sufferer from the 
malady which we now call “swelled 
head,” or perhaps he had a tendency 
to be a prig. Life at a Public School 
will probably correct these little short- 
‘comings. The methods employed in 
dealing with them may be disagreeable 
to the patient, and perhaps at times 
even painful, but I think that I may 
promise you not only a cure, Cornelia, 
but a cure without real bullying. 
More men will be found in after-life to 
have suffered from being kicked too 
little than kicked too much in their 
boyhood. The extraction of a double 
tooth is attended with a certain amount 
of pain and discomfort, but the victim 
of intermittent toothache is seldom 
found to be a genial member of so- 
ciety. The intention of Public School 
life is to. promote the wellbeing of so- 
ciety as well as of the individual, and 
the general interest of society must 
always have the precedence. The 
priggishness or the exaggerated sense 
of self-importance which defies ordi- 
nary sehool treatment is a home-grown 
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and home-fed product, Cornelia, and is 
little calculated to win popularity 
either for Boy or Man. 

Work either in class or in the pupil- 
room will not cause Boy serious un- 
easiness if he has been properly 
grounded. That he will be overworked 
is a very remote contingency. Helpless 
in many ways as compared with other 
young animals, in this respect the little 
creature is commonly found to be capa- 
ble of taking ultra good care of him- 
self. Much more imminent is the 
danger that he may be inclined to take 
matters too easily at the outset. Pre- 
suming that he was in the top form of 
his late Preparatory School, the proba- 
bility is that in the first term at the 
Public School he will find himself put 
back rather than forward in his stud- 
ies. For the standard in the lower 
forms of the Public School seldom 
reaches the same level as that in the 
higher forms of the Preparatory 
School. And it is impossible for the 
best-intentioned teacher to satisfy him- 
self that each individual boy in a class 
of thirty has prepared any given lesson. 
Even Dr. Arnold in “Tom Brown” put 
on the top boys only of the Fourth 
Form to construe after the “triste 
lupus stabulis” incident. The Pupil 
Room system of Eton and elsewhere 
may cope with this difficulty to a certain 
extent successfully. But as a general 
rule there is little doubt that little boys 
at Public Schools can find abundant 
opportunity for idling. There are 
breakers ahead, then, for Boy, Cornelia, 
if he chances to be a really smart fel- 
low without any inclination to exert 
himself. Before now nothing but the 
plentiful use of whip and spur has 
landed a lazy though potentially speedy 
horse winner of the Derby. It is the 
tendency of the age so exclusively to 
reserve the supreme methods of coer- 
cion for the back of the vicious or the 
law-breaker that the idle apprentice 
often comes off scot-free. Boy from an 
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ethical point of view is in the way of 
being better trained if he is one who, 
produces the minimum of work that 
will pass muster by the sweat of his 
brow, rather than a little more than 
that minimum without turning a hair. 
It is fortunate, then, on the whole, that 
the spirit of emulation now and again 
comes to the rescue. It must have 
been mortifying to the hare, poor- 
spirited creature that he is, to find 
himself beaten by the tortoise, and Boy 
even in his nursery days could proph- 
esy that a return match would have 
a different result. If Boy’s heart “be 
made of penetrable stuff,’ the loss of 
his own Remove will not appeal to him 
so strongly as the fact that “that ass 
Brown minor” got his Remove, and 
the anxiety to put Brown in his proper 
place may spur him to make his effort. 
But if, on the other hand, his heart is 
“proof and bulwark against sense,” it 
is high time to discover whether cer- 
tain portions of his external mould- 
ings are equally proof and bulwark 
against it. Pray, then, Cornelia, not 
that Boy may be what the world in its 
innocence calls clever, but that he may 
be one of those who put their whole 
heart and soul into the work in hand. 
Just one more thought. In becoming, 
or, to speak more accurately, in con- 
tinuing to be a Hero-worshipper, Boy 
is only following a natural instinct of 
the human animal, though it is an at- 
tribute of his age rather than of his 
species that he seems to find no half- 
way house between phlegmatic indif- 
ference and enthusiastic admiration. 
Better the latter than the former, say 
I. For, after all, he is neither toad 
nor worm, but warm-blooded, and 
therefore bound to worship some one. 
In the nursery days his father, or it 
may have been a long-tailed cat, or 
again it may have been a plump old 
party with brass buttons, was the ob- 
ject of his adoration. Later on it was 
haply the parson in his surplice, or the 
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blue-bloused gentleman who killed the 
pig, typical representative of blood and 
slaughter. At the Preparatory School 
I have no manner of doubt that it was. 
either the Corinthian football player 
who wore an international cap, or Mr. 
Hall, who hit the cricket-ball out of 
the ground, and had played at Lord’s. 
Now in all probability the Masters will 
take a back seat, and either the School 
Captain of cricket, or White, the Jes- 
sop of House matches, will be duly in- 
stalled as a divinity. You must not 
mind this sort of thing, Cornelia; and 
you must be duly prepared to hear Boy 
sing the praises of these heroes at the 
dinner-table in the holidays, and to be 
trotted round and round the place, 
when you visit him at school, in the 
hope that you may catch even a back 
view of the reigning hero. 

But where, you may ask, does Green, 
who has just won the Balliol Scholar- 
ship, come in? Rather low down, I 
fear, in Boy’s estimation. For the 
aforesaid Green wears spectacles, and 
has been known to shirk a game at 
football, while those others are fine 
upstanding young fellows. It is only 
natural that to the young mind the 
evidence of eyesight should be more 
convincing than the evidence of hear- 
say, and that the physical excellence 
which produces visible results should 
appeal to him more strongly than the 
intellectual excellence of which the re- 
sult is only recorded in the School 
Magazine. He may or may not feel, 
as the case may be, that the great 
Surrey cricketer Mr. Jones, who hap- 
pens to have coached Green for that 
Balliol Scholarship, has thereby added 
a feather to his cap; but he has no. 
manner of doubt that this same Mr. 
Jones, who chances to be the Composi- 
tion Master, is a demi-god on the day 
when he smites the School Captain’s 
bowling all over the ground. This is 
not always a fault, or even a result of 
school training, Cornelia. You and [ 
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will acknowledge that we could still 
find the heart to shed a tear as we read 
the story of the death of Moore or of 
Nelson, while we think of Dr. John- 
son as a badly dressed old man with 
caustic temper and villainously bad 
manners. While, Hamlet-like, we 
might handle the great lexicographer’s 
skull with half-sneering curiosity, we 
should regard the skull of either one of 
those other heroes as an object almost 
too sacred for contemplation. 

Be thankful, then, Cornelia, if the 
figure that occupies Boy’s thoughts and 
compels his admiration be truly ad- 
mirable of its kind, and if there is noth- 
ing that is sordid, mean, or vicious 
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about it. “Hero-worship,” says Carlyle, 
“exists for ever, and everywhere; not 
Loyalty alone; it extends from divine 
adoration to the lowest practical 
regions of life.” 

In conclusion, lest you should in any 
way be inclined to underrate the im- 
portance of a Public School education, 
let me quote for you a sentence that 
came from the lips of a greater man 
than Carlyle: “There is no law upon 
the Statute-book, there is no usage of 
the Constitution, no portion of the 
Legislature or Government, which is 
more distinctly or more essentially 
connected with the wellbeing of Eng- 
land than our Public Schools.” 
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A ROMANCE OF THE 
CHAPTER III. 


Mistress Margaret Roden was walk- 
ing home from church, which may 
sound like a tame statement, but is far 
from being so. 

It was in the narrow street of Ruddi- 
ford, heaped with snow, and the time 
was between one and two in the morn- 
ing. The sky was dark, no moon or 
stars visible, and a few large flakes 
of fresh snow had lately begun to fall, 
slowly, dreamily, as if they knew there 
was yet a long winter during which 
they might be multiplied a million 
times and work their will. But the 
street was lit up fitfully with the blaze 
of torches, the steadier flame of lan- 
thorns, and all the population of small 
townspeople were abroad, with a mix- 
ture of fierce-looking men from the 
surrounding country. Most of them 
had been in the church, whose mighty 
sandstone walls and tower soared into 
silence and black night, while the 
shadowy interior was lit up with 
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many wax candles, more than one altar 
glowing like a shrine. The midnight 
mass of Christmas Eve was just over. 
Nearly all the congregation had 
tramped out before Mistress Margaret 
left her pew and followed them 
through the great porch and down the 
stone-paved way into the street, at- 
tended closely by her nurse and Alice 
Tilney, and followed by two armed 
servants in the yellow Roden livery. 
There was a good deal of noise in the 
street, for the Christmas mummers and 
revellers were still abroad and the ale- 
shops were open; but no one was likely 
to molest the girl for whom most of 
Ruddiford would have laid down its 
life. Along the winding street that led 
to one of the castle gates, where the 
low thatched roofs beetled over the 
way, Christmas greetings waited for 
her at every corner, and she might well 
have returned, safely and without in- 
terruption, to her grandfather. 

But there was a spirit of unrest 
abroad, and Mistress Meg had her full 
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share, both within and without, of his 
company. The first adventure arrived 
not far from the shadow of the church- 
porch, from which several young men, 
mufiied in cloaks over their short coats 
of leather and iron, followed her and 
her party down the street. The fore- 
most of them put out a hand suddenly 
from the darkness and clutched Alice 
Tilney by the shoulder. She started, 
but did not scream, and indeed laughed 
a little, though nervously, as she lin- 
gered behind with this strange compan- 
ion. The old nurse looked round with 
an angry exclamation; the two men- 
servants, grinning, seemed to wait for 
orders, and the nurse, hurrying for- 
ward, spoke to her mistress. 

“Meg, my child,” she said, “that god- 
less dog Jasper Tilney, with his Fel- 
lowship, has stopped Alice from fol- 
lowing you. Shall the men bring her 
on?” 

Meg answered impatiently, and with- 
out turning her head: “Nay, Nurse, 
leave her alone. No, what am I say- 
ing! Let them wait upon her. You 
and I need no guard.” 

The old woman turned to the ser- 
vants with a queer grimace. “Stop 
you behind, Giles and John. Walk 
after Mistress Tilney. when her wor- 
shipful brother has done with her.” 

Then she hobbled forward in a great 
hurry, for her mistress’s young limbs 
seemed likely to outstrip her. 

In truth, Margaret moved along in 
a state of such excitement that she 
hardly knew what she said or did. 
Even in church it had been impossibie 
to keep her thoughts wiere she knew 
they ought to be, where, as a good 
Christian girl, well taught by Sir 
Thomas the Vicar, they generally 
dwelt without difficulty. The child 
was horrified, when she remembered 
to be so, at the knowledge that a per- 
sonage had stepped in between her God 
and her. A man’s face came between 
her and the Holy Cradle she had 
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helped to decorate. This was so great 
a fact that it could not be altered by 
any will of hers, but it made her con- 
science uneasy. It must be confessed, 
however, that she had a greater anxiety 
still. How would all this end? In the 
nature of things it might have seemed 
certain that her grandfather would 
have accepted for her, joyful and 
honored, Lord Marlowe’s offer of his 
hand. But Margaret, though only half 
understanding the circumstances, saw 
for herself that the way was not 
smooth. Sir William was not quite 
ready to open his arms to this new 
grandson. He had been glad of the in- 
terruption by the mummers, and when 
they were gone, he had refused to 
listen to a word more from Lord Mar- 
lowe, sending him away at once to rest 
and refresh himself after his journey. 
And when Meg had stolen round and 
looked in his face to see what he would 
say to her, he had turned his head 
away and waved her back with an im- 
patient word. “Get you gone, child. 
No more to-night; you shall have my 
commands in the morning.” 

As Meg left the room, she was aware 
of words and smiles exchanged be- 
tween Alice Tilney and Antonio. When 
they saw her look, they moved asunder, 
and she was too proud to speak to 
Alice on the subject. But she pres- 
ently said to her old nurse, “What does 
it all mean?” 

“Well, baby,” the old woman an- 
swered caressingly, “this lord is a fine 
man, but they say he’s crazy. That’s 
the talk, my dear; and sure there’s 
something about him mighty strange. 
He is not like the rest of us, and if 
you are wise, you will not listen to 
all he says, my girl.” 

“Not like the rest of you? No, that is 
true! And therefore crazy?’ said 
Meg, and moved on smiling. Surely 
her grandfather ought to be above 
these foolish servants’ fancies. They 
had never seen anything like him, 
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therefore he must be mad. A clever 
argument, truly! Was he mad because 
he wished to marry her to-morrow? 
Welland Meg laid her cold hands 
against her hot cheeks, and determined 
for a moment to think of him no more. 
But she went on thinking of him, to 
the exclusion of every other thought, 
and now, as she paced the familiar old 
street on Christmas morning, the feel- 
ing that he must be somewhere very 
near kept her watching every turn, 
every corner, every shadow of gable 
or wall. She had not seen him in the 
church, but felt sure he had been there, 
like all other good men in Christen- 
dom, 

And thus it did not astonish her to 
look up suddenly and see him walking 
by her side. 

The church bells were clanging and 
clashing, but the rest of the noise they 
were leaving behind, and the place was 
lonely, for most of the castle people 
had already gone on, across the bridge 
that generally stood lowered over the 
deep narrow ditch, and under the low 
archway where the gate was set open. 
The water was frozen, the snow lay 
heaped against the ramparts and along 
a dark lane that ran at the back of 
some houses on the near side of the 
ditch, skirting it as far as the principal 
gateway, which commanded the west 
side of the town and the long bridge. 

“Now, good Mistress Nurse,” said 
Lord Marlowe, “go home to your bed 
and leave my fair lady to me.” 

“Not I, my Lord,” replied Dame Kate 
promptly with a chuckle. “Your Lord- 
ship had best go your own way and 
leave us to go ours,” 

“What, may I not wish you a Merry 
Christmas?” said Harry. 

The old woman could not see well 
in the dark,—it was dark here, except 
for the glimmer of the snow—and truly 
she did not know what happened, or 
how her mistress was snatched from 
her side and borne away suddenly out 
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of sight. Margaret herself, in the 
magnetism of Harry’s presence, hardly 
realized that he had lifted her easily, 
tall girl as she was, from the snowy 
ground, and had carried her some 
yards down the dark lane by the ditch, 
till, stopping out of sight of the street 
and the castle gate, he set her down 
on the low wall or course of large 
stones that divided the lane from the 
water. To make a dry place for her 
feet, he brushed the snow away from 
this parapet, and then, holding her 
hand and dress, stood looking up into 
the face now lifted above his own in 
the dimness, 

“Forgive me, my angel! 
speak,” he said. 

“Oh, my Lord, what are you doing?” 
Margaret murmured. 

“It is of you I would ask,” said 
Harry, “what are you doing? Why did 
you say that to me? God knows I’m 
happy to find myself at your feet,—I 
ask nothing better—but think what you 
have done! A man worn out, double 
your age, a soldier, the Queen’s man, 
so bound to her service that I should 
have neither time nor strength nor 
heart for any other; and yet you call 
me to love you, sweet,—why?” 

Margaret trembled from head to 
foot. “I do not understand you,” she 
said, under her breath. “It,—it was no 
doing of mine. What have I said? 
You came,—you brought the letters—” 

She stopped short, for the world 
seemed whirling round her. Harry 
felt that she was trembling, and held 
her more firmly. 

“You are not afraid of me,’ he said, 
“and if you are cold, sweetheart, I will 
not keep you long. What did you say, 
you ask? While my step-mother’s mes- 
sage was on my tongue, you changed 
the very word I was speaking. You 
bid me put myself in the place of my 
brother. Can you deny it?” 

The girl was too bewildered to 
speak. 
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“Have you so soon forgotten?” he 
went on gently. “You said—in a 
whisper, ’tis true, but I heard it well 
enough—‘Yourself, my Lord.’ Could a 
man fail to answer such a challenge 
from such lips, Mistress Margaret? I 
looked at you, and you smiled. I read 
in your eyes that I was right, that I 
had gained your favor and the prize 
might be mine. What wonder that 
I fell under such a temptation? The 
rest,—I do not believe they even heard 
you. None of them knew what hap- 
pened. It was what it may remain,— 
a secret between you and me.” 

“Ah! Why did you tell me?” the girl 
murmured. “It was not, then,—it was 
not what you meant—and Lady Mar- 
lowe—” 

“My Lady offered you the best match 
in her power, for your grandfather's 
sake and for reasons of her own. She 
offered you her own young son, my 
brother Richard. As for me, I was out 
of the question. Who should dream 
that an old fellow like Harry Marlowe 
should wish to marry,—the Queen’s 
man, hers only till now, and with trou- 
bles behind him and before? So I 
came gayly to plead young Dick’s 
cause. When I saw you at the win- 
dow, my heart misgave me as to this 
mission of mine. When you spoke, tak- 
ing captive the very words on my lips, 
I was conquered, and became a traitor. 
But poor Dick has not seen you, and I 
shall soon make my peace with my 
Lady. She has twitted me with my 
solitary ways, many atime. If I have 
at last seen the lady of my heart, who 
shall say me nay?’ 

“But why did you tell me?’ Meg 
said more loudly, and her hand rested 
heavily on his shoulder. 

Looking up in the darkness at the 
pale face just above him, he answered, 
his deep voice a little uncertain: “I 
believed that you partly knew already, 
—and then, sweetheart, I half repented 
me of what I had done. Even now, if 
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you command, it is not too late. Now 
that you know all, take your choice 
between us. Dick is a handsome lad; 
his mother has cockered him, but he is 
a bold fellow for all that,—a better 
mate for you, Mistress Margaret, than 
this Harry of yours, with the freshness 
of your own age, and a whole life to 
give you instead of half a one.” 

Meg thrilled as he spoke. “This — 
Harry of mine!” she said, so low that 
ears a yard away would not have 
caught it. 

“Ah! Then stoop your face to me, 
Meg!” he said, and caught her to his 
breast. 

As she lay there, she presently found 
breath to whisper, “But I never said 
it!” 

“What!” he cried, starting. 
never said, ‘Yourself, my Lord’?” 

“Surely not! How should I have 
been so bold, so unwomanly?” 

“Then who said it, if not you? 
you hear it?” 

“Yes,—I believe so—but I cannot tell 
where it came from.” 

“The Devil!” said Harry Marlowe, 
thoughtfully. 

“No,—my guardian angel!” she soft- 
ly replied to him. 

A pair of lovers in a lane!—though 
the lovers were ill-matched, at least in 
age, and though the lane was not 
grassy and sweet, with oak-trees shad- 
ing it and wild roses waving over it, 
but a dark, ditch-like way filled with 
snow, evil-smelling, bounded by black 
towering walls and the half-ruinous 
backs of poor and grimy houses. It was 
all the same to Lord Marlowe and his 
love. Meg might have known him al- 
ways, loved him always, such were the 
peace and trust with which she rested 
in his arms, warm in the bitter cold of 
that Christmas morning,—yet it was 
not twelve hours since they first met. 
If the saw be true, Happy’s the wooing 
that’s not long a-doing, Harry and his 
Meg should have been in bliss for ever- 
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more. But to outside eyes that lacked 
understanding, this adventure was 
proving my Lord without question 
mad, Was this the way that noble 
ladies were sought and won? Good 
ard evil were ready for once to join 
in opposition to this wild autocrat of 
a lover. 

Faces began to peer from black 
alleys between the houses, a glimmer 
of cautious lanthorns pierced the dark- 
ness, Two parties were approaching, 
with noiseless feet on the snow. One 
came up from the street, where Dame 
Kate, crying and wringing her hands, 
had drawn together both townspeople 
and those of the castle who heard her 
complaints. Among these was Antonio, 
who hurried down, eager yet prudent, 
ready to take command, yet very con- 
scious that this crazy lord might not 
be good to approach. However, it was 
quite certain that he could not be al- 
lowed to carry off Mistress Margaret 
Roden as though she were a peasant- 
lass who had taken his fancy. Who 
would dare tell Sir William? And 
even now he was waiting to see his 
granddaughter on her return from the 
midnight mass. 

The little group was joined by those 
two worthy men, Simon and Timothy 
Toste, whose house was not far from 
the town-gate of the castle. Then 
Alice Tilney hurried up, flushed and 
frightened, having somehow missed 
the servants and hoping to overtake 
Margaret before she went with Christ- 
mas greetings to her grandfather. 
Alice screamed, wringing her hands as 
wildly as the nurse herself, and was 
going to rush alone in pursuit of her 
lady, but a word from Antonio brought 
her back. 

“Patience, Mistress Alice, you will 
make a scandal,” he said. 

“What! and leave Mistress Meg in 
the hands of a madman?” Alice cried. 
“Scandal! ’Tis made already. He 
went that way, Nurse? Why, he may 
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have carried her away into the forest. 
He’s raving mad, and you know it, 
Antonio; Sir William knows it too. To 
see him burn those letters! On my life, 
you are a coward, if you will not fol- 
low me and rescue her!” 

Antonio shrugged his shoulKlers. “My 
Lord is a fine swordsman,” he said; 
and little Simon Toste, his smiling face 
quite pale and drawn, stepped forward 
with Timothy at his elbow. 

“Therefore unarmed men are the 
fittest to deal with him,” he said with 
dignity. “Stand back, young people. 
My brother and I will follow Mistress 
Margaret down the lane. Come, Tim- 
othy, you have your lanthorn. Notice, 
friends, the effect of Sir William’s 
obstinacy. He would not listen to our 
worthy Vicar, who warned him to 
avoid these same Marlowes like the 
pestilence. Ay, Nurse, come along with 
us, and you too, Mistress Tilney, if you 
will. You are better out of the way, 
Master Antony. Moral measures are 
best, and you might whip out a weap- 
on, with all the respect you have for 
his Lordship’s sword.” 

Antonio showed his teeth; but the 
little apothecary’s malice was not 
worth resenting. “Moral fiddlesticks!” 
he muttered. “If my Lord will give 
her up to you pompous pair of asses, 
he is idiot as well as madman.” Then 
he gave the low whistle that always 
brought Alice Tilney to his side. “Let 
them go,” he whispered. “We'll do 
better’; and he kept her standing still 
a moment, while the two worthies 
and Dame Kate, with a few gaping 
hangers-on from street and castle gate- 
way, hurried away along the lane. 

Alice came very close to the Italian. 
He took her two hands and squeezed 
them hard, till she winced with the 
His face looked very white 
in the dark- 


pain. 
and his eyes shone 
ness. 

“Where is Jasper?” he said. 

“Not far off. I left him this moment, 
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swearing to stop the marriage, by fair 
means or foul.” 

“Any with him?” 

“Four or five.” 

“Go back to him, Tell him to take 
the other street, and fall upon them 
from behind. He will understand; a 
madman ought not to be at large.” 

“Tonio,—_I fear—he might kill my 
Lord, and carry her away!” The 
words were breathed in Antonio’s ear, 
as if the girl was afraid to speak 
them. 

“Ah! He will not touch him till we 
have her safe, or else my dagger shall 
find his heart, Alice. I shall be there.” 

“He will not take orders from you. 
Tonio, how angry he would be! But 
you are cold and cruel sometimes. I 
could even fancy—” 

“Get you gone with your fancies! Is 
this a time for kissing, little fool? 


There, if you will have it,—now be 
gone!” 
“But you are so cold,” Alice mur- 


mured, as she ran laughing away. 

Antonio waited a moment, listening, 
then stole with light feet down the 
lane. 

Harry Marlowe and his young love 
had lost count of time and conscious- 
ness of place; there, standing together 
in the snow, they vowed between 
kisses never again to be parted. Per- 
haps for any sober, ordinary English 
lass of gentle birth, hedged in, as such 
usually were, by all kinds of stiff re- 
strictions, the passion of so wild and 
romantic a lover would have meaut as 
much fear as joy. But Margaret was a 
child of the South: the sun of Venice 
had warmed the blood of her ancestors; 
and the girl who owed her stately 
young dignity to English training had 
a nature of Italian fire underneath, 
which the foreign life and habits of her 
English father had done little or noth- 
ing to nullify. Thus the world of new 
feeling into which Harry Marlowe 


brought his suddenly-chosen bride was 
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to her even more beautiful than amaz- 
ing. Her passion was ready to rise to- 
the height of his own; she was his, 
without an after-thought; even con- 
science had ceased to trouble her now. 
They knew and agreed that the golden 
moment, when she leaned radiant from 
the castle window to watch him riding 
wearily across the bridge, was the su- 
preme moment that decided all their 
future lives, 

And yet Margaret Roden was no fool. 
She knew, and told herself plainly, that 
in some indescribable way this Harry 
of hers was different from other men. 
And she had not forgotter old Kate’s 
words,—“a fine man, but they say he’s 
crazy.” If there was anything in the 
absurd accusation, she could only add: 
“Then give me a crazy lover, for I 
might not feel this trust and safety 
with any reasonable man. And if he’s 
crazy, why, he wants my love the 
more, for he must be unhappy, and I'll 
comfort him. In his senses or out of 
them, I am yours and you are mine, 
Harry!” 

They had now agreed that Sir Wil- 
liam must be persuaded to consent to. 
an immediate marriage,—it would not 
be very hard, Meg thought, knowing 
her grandfather—and then, she was 
very sure that Harry should not leave 
her behind, for she was not afraid of 
a long journey on horseback, and she 
would ride with him to join the Queen. 

“Nay, nay, love,” he murmured, “you 
will be safer at my house. There may 
be hardships on the road, and then—” 

“But I want to see the Queen; you 
know she is my godmother, she gave 
me my name. She will be glad to have 
two servants instead of one. If you 
are her man, I will be her woman, and 
we will both fight and work for her; 
will we not, Harry? No, indeed, you 
shall not leave me behind. You would 
have to tell her Highness, and she 
would be angry, I know.” 


Harry laughed to himself. “Angry? 

















Trust a child for guessing right!” he 
muttered, and then he pretended to 
be stern, and told Meg that his wife 
must obey him. 

“In everything, except in living with- 
out you,” she said. “But forsooth, if 
you mean to leave me behind, I will 
not marry you.” 

“Forsooth, will you not, fair lady?” 
and the argument had to end in kisses. 

Suddenly Meg tried to escape from 
the arms that held her, but they only 
tightened their grasp, till the stealing 
lights came nearer, and the faces 
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peered through the dimness, and the 
low chatter of well-known voices re- 
minded her of the world she had for- 
gotten. 

“Do not shame me before these good 
people,” she said imploringly in her 
lover's ear. 

So, when Simon and Timothy, two 
quaint black figures in high hats, and 
Kate the nurse, and a few towns-peo- 
ple in the rear, paced up reproachfully 
to these lovers in the lane, they were 
received by a gentleman and lady with 
inild surprise and perfect dignity. 


(To be continued.) 


PARODY.* 


There are two principal ways of 
using the art of parody. It may be 
employed merely to enhance the comic 
effect of a piece which is already and 
of itself intended to amuse—by repro- 
ducing the metre and perhaps some of 
the phraseology, but not necessarily 
earicaturing the spirit, of a particular 
and presumably well-known poem. 
This is really burlesque or travesty, 
rather than parody, properly speaking; 
and Mr. Seaman would probably be the 
last to claim that in his quartet of 
“Muscular Women” (the first part of 
his latest ‘volume, the “Harvest of 
Chaff”) he is really practising the 
parodist’s calling in its highest and 
severest form. These excellent poems 
have an independent merit. “Lucy 
Gray” appears—only in metre—as the 
female golfer :— 


Hard by a sporting course she kept, 
All sandy from the sea: 


“A Harvest of Chaff.” 
(Constable. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“ Lost Masterpieces and Other Verses.” By 
St. John Hankin. (Constable. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“The Poems of Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne.” In Six Volumes, Vol. V. (Chattu and 
Windus. 6s. net.) 

“London Lyrics.” By Frederick Locker- 
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By Owen Seaman. 





No keener artist ever stepped 
Upon a human tee. 


You still may hear strong men at play 
Blaspheming on the green, 

But I regret that Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen— 


and William Morris’s “Gilliflower of 
Gold” provides metre and refrain to 
celebrate the heroine of hockey— 


A pair of leggings, largest size, 

I wore to-day with bloomer guise, 

And won the local Hockey Prize. 
Hah! hah! les belles jaunes jambiéres! 


On the other hand, Mr. St. John 
Hankin (in “Lost Masterpieces”) is de- 
liberately setting himself essays in 
style; this is the true vocation of 
parody, and Mr. Seaman himself has 
shown us, in “Borrowed Plumes,” for 
instance, what can be done in this 
way. Excellent, however, as his work 
Lampson. With Introduction and Notes by 
Austin D-bson. (Golden Treasury Series.) 
(Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net ) 

“Cartoons in Rhyme and Line.” By Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P.,and F. Carruthers 
Gould. (Fisher Unwin. 4s. 6d. net.) 


“The Bab Ballads, &c.” By W. S. Gilbert. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
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is, we do not think that he has ever 
surpassed Mr. Hankin’s admirably sub- 
tle parody of Matthew Arnold. 


Still is the sea to-day, 

Slow up the beach the tide 
Creeps with scarcely a sound, 
While through the languorous air, 
Heavy, unstirred by the breeze, 
Silence broods o’er the scene. 

And I, too, brood. I pace 

Here on the sands and muse 

On the probable meaning of life, 
And a question throbs in my brain, 
Incessant, ever renewed, 

What are you? What am I? 
_After all, what is the sea? 

And what, after all, is the land? 
1 know not. Neither do you. 


‘The present writer does not remember 
to have seen Matthew Arnold treated 
in this spirit before. It cannot be easy 
to do; there are so few superficial man- 
nerisms of phrase. This is, perhaps, 
the best of the Lost Masterpieces. But 
there are also others which are very 
amusing. 

Mr. Swiuburne’s “Heptalogia,” or 
“The Seven against Sense” belongs to 
the class of true stylistic parodies; and 
it is clear that Mr. Swinburne has the 
equipment which might have gained 
him eminence in this art. As it is, his 
lighter vein is marred by the faults 
which disfigure some of his serious 
poetry. He goes, indeed, straight 
enough to the mark, and has a sure 
eye and a dexterous hand for the man- 
nerisms of metre, of phrase, even of 
thought. “John Jones’ Wife” is in 
some respects as good as it can be. 
But Mr. Swinburne is seldom a calm 
critic; and, as parody is a form of 
criticism, he would gain as a parodist 
by a little more tranquillity and re- 
straint. He is verbose, and what is 
worse, violent; whereas an appearance 
of animus is fatal to the best criticism, 
and especially to that form of it which 
consists in parody. Consequently, the 
“Heptalogia” falls short—despite its un- 
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doubted skili—of absolute éxcellence. 
It is really—what some contemporaries 
wrongly supposed “Rejected Addresses” 
te be—an “attack.” It is criticism; but 
the criticism is of “the Quarterly, so 
savage and tartarly” genus. Mr. 
Swinburne does not handle his victim 
as if he loved him. 

This desirable amenity is just what 
Mr, Seaman never lacks; and it is 
really indispensable to light verse. On 
the whole, the kind of metrical com- 
position in which this possibly degen- 
erate age does attain a success of its 
own is a neat, fluent, quasi-Horatian 
vein of comment on contemporary mat- 
ters, generally social; it has learnt the 
trick from Praed and Locker-Lampson 
and Calverley; and now it may be said 
that we can boast of having made a 
specialty of “lightness of touch.” 
Locker-Lampson himself, who had a 
right to speak, says that in occasional 
verse “the rhythm should be crisp and 
sparkling, and the rhyme frequent 
and never forced, while the entire 
poem should be marked by tasteful 
moderation, high finish, and complete- 
ness.” As his “London Lyrics”’—re- 
cently republished in their final form, 
with an introduction by Mr. Austin 
Dobson—abundantly prove, their author 
spared no labor limae himself. In the 
sphere of verse aiming at this kind of 
standard Mr. Seaman is pre-eminent 
among the moderns; and his hand loses 
nothing of its cunning. That is the 
advantage of being a “light” versifier. 
Passion may cool and imagination no 
longer luxuriate; but “lightness of 
touch” should and does really improve 
with practice. The chief note of “Lon- 
don Lyrics,” it has been said, is ease. 
Totally unlike as the two are in sub- 
ject and treatment, the same may be 
said of the “Harvest of Chaff”: phrase 
and rhyme come so spontaneously and 
easily as to seem “inevitable.” One 


is not, as in reading Praed, startled by 
cleverness; the cleverness is there, but 
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the effect is supremely natural—as nat- 
ural as colloquial prose; 


As when within the Theban shrine, 
Dim lit and redolent of spices, 

The devotee depressed his spine 
Under the mobile orbs of Isis; 


Till on a sudden, as his heart 
Into an ecstasy was sinking, 

He saw, through some defect of art, 
A priest inside who did the winking; 


Then rose in wrath, and homeward 
came, 
A disillusionized Egyptian, 
And from a cult, so lost to shame, 
Withdrew his annual subscription:— 


So have I known a man or two, 
Who worshipped once with warmth 
and brio, 
Then noticed, on a nearer view, 
The mortal machina in Deo, 


A hollow god of stone or clay, 
Worked like a common showman’s 


puppet— 
And so forsook the heavenly way, 
And talked no more of climbing up it. 


But perhaps what will most appeal to 
the general public in Mr. Seaman’s 
latest volume is the translation of the 
“Absent-minded Beggar” into a poem 
by the Laureate. This is a truly ad- 
mirable jeu d’esprit. 

In a sense F. C. G. does for politics 
what Mr. Seaman does for manners— 
with the difference, proper to their 
respective subjects, that Mr. Gould is 
a professed partisan—and all the more 

The London Times. 
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credit to him for not allowing this acci- 
dent to interfere with his urbanity— 
while his antitype can permit himself 
the detached outlook of the humorous 
philosopher. F.C.G.— 


Gay hearted Dryad of the trenchant 
plume 


as the “Harvest of Chaff” calls him— 
is at present our only considerable 
political satirist in a lighter vein; and 
one can only wish that his always de- 
lightful illustrations were wedded to 
verse somewhat more immortal than 
the not very enlivening jingles by Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, which compose the 
other and inferior half of “Cartoons in 
Rhyme and Line.” In verse there is 
at present no real professor of the dif- 
ficult art of political satire. Mr. Gil- 
bert might have occupied that chair, 
probably, had he chosen; but the gen- 
eral public could not have afforded to 
lose the “Bab Ballads’—neither the 
rhymes nor the pictures, which are in- 
stinct with the same spirit—and the 
operas, of which the ballads in some 
cases exhibit the motive and ground- 
work. Middle-aged persons may be ex- 
cused for a feeling of superiority to the 
less fortunate young men and women 
of the present day, when they remem- 
ber that their green unknowing youth 
was nurtured, not on Teutonic farces 
and “musical comedy,” but on the 
inimitable wit and whimsicality of the 
Gilbertian drama in its first freshness. 
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If we wish to know what black 
magic is like, we have only to watch 
a man reading a book or a letter. He 
looks at the paper covered with cabal- 
istic figures as if he were gazing in- 
tently in a magic mirror, which to all 
intents and purposes it is. If we hap- 


pen to know what he is looking at we 
watch for the smile or frown which is 
sure to follow. The cabalistic figures 
call forth feelings of joy or anger, of 
hope or regret: his whole intellectual 
being is for the moment under a spell; 
but we are so used to this magic that 
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we fail to realize how truly marvellous 
is this transmission of every possible 
thought from mind to mind, without 
a sound or a look, by means of only 
six and twenty little black marks. 

When these tiny marks are tam- 

pered with, when they are not ar- 
ranged in the form which use and wont 
have crystallized into well recognized 
symbols, a veil is interposed, the 
images are blurred or distorted, and 
we gaze into the magic mirror in vain. 
Possessing, as we do, this almost 
magic power, it is not surprising that 
tampering with the purity of the lan- 
guage is considered by literary purists 
almost as heinous an offence as de- 
facing the currency, both language and 
money being, in a manner of speak- 
ing, equally symbolic of, and a medium 
of exchange for, a certain given quan- 
tity of, say, eggs, butter, or thoughts. 

This is not, we need hardly add, the 
generally accepted view. We promptly 
prosecute anyone who dares debase the 
coinage, but unless the improvised lan- 
guage and words are extra strong and 
beyond the very elastic limits of Anglo- 
Saxon, we take no notice. “Don’t 
touch this pound or shilling,” we seem 
to say. “As a medium of exchange for 
bread and cheese and superfluities, 
these coins must have the exact value 
sanctioned by law; but if you wish to 
debase the language, to coin your own 
words, to substitute for the substantial 
and weighty noun pound the meaning- 
less and worthless quid, there’s nothing 
to prevent your doing se, and you will 
no doubt get as many cigarettes for a 
bob as for a shilling.” 

If it should be objected that such 
words do not find their way into print, 
we can only answer that for what we 
know it may only be a question of 
time. Many words are printed in these 
days which would not have had the 
slightest meaning for Shakespeare or 
Milton. We have no Official censorship 

literary our new literary 


or Mint; 
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Academicians (on whom be peace), are 








broken reeds. The duties of an 
Academician are of course strictly 
academic; they have not the power, if 
they had the wish, to make the ways 
of the literary transgressor hard. 

It is very wrong, no doubt, to call a 
pound a quid. The sound is un- 
pleasantly suggestive of something not 
known in polite society and of noth- 
ing else, because the only sensible deri- 
vation from quid pro quo indicates no 
value and applies equally to a shilling. 
The objection to it is not exactly that 
it happens to be slang. There is much 
to be said for any forceful slang term 
which vividly symbolizes the object or 
fact alluded to. We forget that the 
word sovereign applied to a coin must 
once have been used for the first time 
as a slang expression having a clearly 
defined meaning; even a rabid purist 
does not object to it now, and it has 
always been open to sporting youth to 
call, without reproach, the gold coin 
of this country a Victoria or half-an- 
Edward. It is a little surprising that 
this obvious opportunity should have 
been missed in England, seeing how 
popular the Louis and the Napoleon 
have always been in France. There 
would have been some little sense in 
such terms,—which is probably the 
reason they were never thought of. 

The Almighty Dollar, now universally 
accepted as a vivid symbol for the 
power of wealth, is a slang name 
which in its origin had a high signifi- 
cance, and consequently made its way 
from continent to continent. The best 
and least adulterated silver pieces in 
the Middle Ages were coined in the 
Joachim’s Thal, hence thaler was a 
slang word to conjure with, bearing 
somewhat of the meaning we now at- 
tach to the word sterling. The Dutch 
introduced this word in New Amster- 
dam or New York as their daalder, 
which in course of time became the 
world-renowned dollar. 
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Before leaving this part of our sub- 
ject we may call attention to the rather 
singular, and perhaps unique, fact that 
we have in our penny a symbol repre- 
senting double what it actually is 
worth, constituting a curious exception 
to the general rule that the intrinsic 
value of a symbol is as nothing to what 
it represents. Many of us remember 
that our pennies used to be much 
larger than they are to-day; they are 
now worth about a halfpenny in metal, 
and as representing the twelfth part of 
a shilling they are deceptive and seri- 
ously lacking in substance. Whether 
the Government make any profit on 
this apparently nefarious transaction, 
whether they actually draw from us a 
shillingsworth of silver for the six- 
pennyworth of copper they issue to us, 
is a question which we must leave our 
eurrency doctors to decide. We are 
told that we must look on our small 
bronze change only as tokens, and not 
trouble our heads about their value, 
which, as the matter is of small impor- 
tance to each of us as an individual, 
we have no objection to do, casually 
remembering that the issue of tokens 
has often been prohibited, among 
others by Charles the First who 
granted to the Duchess of Richmond 
and others the exclusive right to coin 
farthing tokens for seventeen years. 
The farthings issued by these patentees 
were, we are told in history, the sub- 
ject of much discontent, as they were 
greatly below the intrinsic value of the 
metal. If we are not discontented with 
our diminutive pennies now, it is not 
because we consider them, with Mr. 
Mantalini, beneath our notice, but sim- 
ply for the reason that life is too short 
to work out and clearly understand 
these difficult questions of political 
economy, our existence being, as has 
often been remarked, only a series of 
compromises all round. We accept this 
doubtful coin because it is stamped 
with a very significant emblem or 
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symbol, that of Britannia to wit. As 
a private enterprise under a less august 
egis it would not be tolerated for a 
moment. 

Such are some of the minor difficul- 
ties connected with our trust in sym- 
bols, a trust which governs our life to 
a far greater extent than we are per- 
haps aware of. Carlyle made us ob- 
serve how the blue coat of the police- 
man keeps order and the red robe of 
the judge inspires awe. Without know- 
ing it we all in a greater or lesser 
degree imitate the councillors of that 
first Governor of New York who, hap- 
pening to be prevented from attending 
a council meeting, and fearing they 
might in his absence forget the awe 
with which he inspired them, caused 
his hat and stick to be placed on the 
green cloth as a significant reminder. 
In the midst of a rebellious speech the 
eye of a recalcitrant councillor would 
fall on these emblems or symbols of 
authority and, hesitating, he would 
mutter some apology and close by ex- 
pressing his cordia? approval of the 
Governor’s remarks if his Excellency 
had been present to make them. In 
the same way the tyrant Gessler put 
his hat on a post, and required every 
loyal Swiss to do obeisance before the 
symbol, until William Tell sent an 
arrow through the apple and another 
through the tyrant himself. 

The trifling detail that Tell never 
existed is of small importance for our 
argument. Gessler undoubtedly did 
exist, and so of course did his hat. 
As a symbolical story of proud re- 
sistance to injustice and oppression, 
every country’s history has a William 
Tell. We have one in William of 
Cloudesly, in one of the old ballads, 
who shot an apple off his son’s head 
and so pleased the queen (name un- 
known), that she granted him the sin- 
gular pension of thirteen pence a day. 
The extra penny may have been to 
make up weight,—_who knows? 
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The head-covering has at all times 
played a strangely symbolic part in our 
lives. It is difficult to say when, 
where, and how the custom of remov- 
ing it as a sign of respect first origi- 
nated; it is not, as we are now too much 
inclined to think, an instinctive and 
natural action or impulse. It is true 
a Japanese coolie or ricksha-runner will 
remove his straw hat before he begins 
to vituperate a competitor, but in other 
Oriental countries the custom does not 
prevail. Jews wear their hats in their 
synagogues, and Penn refused to take 
off his hat even in the presence of King 
Charles, who removed his own with 
the witty remark that one of the two 
must really do it, since only one hat 
can be worn when the king is present. 

That the action of uncovering is not 
essentially reverential in itself is 
proved by the fact that at the most 
solemn part of a trial the judge in 
England covers his head. As we know, 
an occult meaning attaches to the hat 
in the House of Commons. It is hard 
to understand why members must, for 
instance, speak covered after a divi- 
sion has been called; but with the fear 
of the Clock-Tower before our eyes we 
do not care to dwell overmuch on the 
symbolism which Parliament in its wis- 
dom has decreed. 

Every one is aware of the dreadfully 
significant part the executioner’s axe 
plays in a trial for high treason. The 
sharp symbol of death is carried be- 
fore the prisoner with its blunt side 
turned towards him so long as he has 
not been sentenced, and just before 
sentence is pronounced the sharp edge 
is turned his way. Evelyn, who was 
present at the triai of Lord Stafford 
in 1680, tells us that the axe was 
turned edgeways to the unfortunate 
nobleman so soon as it was ascer- 


tained that the yoting of the Peers 
went against him,—an effective but 
ghastly piece of 
which 


stage-management 
must have had a sickening 
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fascination for the unhappy, and proba- 
bly innocent, man. In those days, now 
happily gone by, no one seems to have 
reflected on the unnecessary cruelty of 
harrowing the feelings of men about 
to die by such shocking judicial by- 
play. 

Not every prisoner treated this purely 
symbolic but otherwise superfluous and 
unpleasant ceremony as contemptuous- 
ly as did Lord Balmerino. When the 
three coaches conveyed the Lords 
Kilmarnock, Balmerino, and Cromartie 
from the Tower to be sentenced at 
Westminster on the 28th of July, 1746, 
a difficulty arose. It was not laid 
down by prescription or use in which 
coach, if there were more than one, 
the fatal axe had to be carried. “Oh, 
put the —— thing in here,” cried brave 
old Balmerino; “I don’t care.” 

Yet notwithstanding his contempt for 
this horrid symbol, the undaunted old 
man cheerfully suffered death for his 
sincere attachment to another symbol, 
the White Cockade. The Lord Kilmar- 
nock in the next coach was dreadfully 
frightened, as he showed himself to be, 
by his thorough realization of what the 
awful axe would mean to him. He 
enquired minutely into all the details 
of an execution, wanted the Governor 
of the Tower to teli him whether his 
head would roll or rebound, and when 
on the scaffold he saw the executioner 
dressed in white, with a white apron, 
he whispered to his chaplain, “Home, 
how horrible!” But he cared not a 
brass farthing, as he said himself, for 
the symbolic white ribbon of the 
Stuarts; being ruined and starving, he 
would, he said, have fought for Ma- 
homet if that religious Pretender had 
set up his standard on the braes of 
Mar. 

As a set off against these mournful il- 
lustrations we may call to mind the 
laughable collection of symbols made 
by Sir Walter Scott. When by mis- 
chance the informer Murray of Brough- 
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ton drank a cup of tea in his father’s 
house, the lawyer opened the window 
and tossed the contaminated cup into 
the street; but Sir Walter secured and 
cherished the symbolic saucer. Later 
on, when the Prince Regent visited 
Scotland, the Wizard of the North 
begged to be allowed to keep the wine- 
glass used by his Royal Highness; but 
putting it in his pocket he unfortunate- 
ly sat down on it, and could only add 
the pieces to the saucer. These broken 
remnants of crockery must have been 
abstractly symbolic to him of treach- 
ery and loyalty, for he could have had 
little respect for the personal charac- 
ters of either Mr. Murray or Prince 
George. 

The worst case of wilful abuse of 
symbols must be looked for in the 
realm of what is known as Symbolic 
Art. According to some this is the 
highest possible form of art because 
it does not please, but only edifies and 
instructs. Without quarrelling with 
this singular definition of the purpose 
of art, it is possible to express a regret 
that, like the productions of the Realis- 
tic school, the masterpieces of Allegori- 
cal art throw such a heavy burden on 
the imagination. We often gaze in 
blank bewilderment at symbolic pic- 
tures which on the face of them neither 
tell their story nor teach their lesson 
in any intelligible language. The 
catalogue usually comes to our aid and 
explains the recondite meaning in a 
neat or poetical paragraph; but it 
would be more satisfactory, where the 
mystery has to be explained at all, if 
the painter would do it himself in a 
corner of the canvas. Serious objec- 
tions to this sensible plan are not ob- 
vious, and there are precedents for it. 
Holbein and his contemporaries fre- 
quently painted the name and the age 
of the sitter on the backgrounds of 
their portraits,—a practice superfluous 
in the case of Holbein but not neces- 
sarily so for some other portraits, and 
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highly desirable for all allegorical 
paintings. Such a _ straightforward 
course would prevent awkward mis- 
takes which do undoubtedly occur now 
and then, and are hard to explain 
away afterwards. When we have 
taken a pictorial lesson to heart and 
hear later on that it teaches something 
else, we are as much annoyed as was 
Artemus Ward when he visited the 
churchyard of Stratford-on-Avon and 
was told that he had been weeping 
at the wrong grave. The following is 
a case in point. 

One of our London art-galleries ex- 
hibited some years ago a mysterious- 
looking picture of which it was felt 
the average visitor to the exhibition 
would be able to make nothing, and 
the catalogue therefore told us it 
represented Samuel and the Witch of 
Endor. Such a printed declaration is 
usually accepted as final by the ma- 
jority of those who pay their shilling 
at the door; but this time it happened 
not to be true, though the public would 
have been none the wiser if another 
description had been given, the mean- 
ing of the picture remaining equally 
obscure after consulting the catalogue. 
In the exact centre of the canvas the 
head of a handsome man of sad and 
austere aspect (the ostensible Samuel) 
was shown surrounded by rays of light 
extending to the frame, and close to 
this face, in the very incandescence of 
the rays of light, appeared the some- 
what shadowy face of a woman. That 
is actually all there was of Samuel and 
of the witch; all the rest was flame and 
frame. Looking from the picture to the 
catalogue, and back again, left the 
matter very much where it was; the 
call on our imagination was very 
severe and the moral or intellectual 
lesson, which is the only conceivable 
reason of symbolic art, was as good 
as wasted. We took it as a matter of 
course that the painter, a distinguished 
artist of some repute in his country, 
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could just as easily have painted the 
said Samuel complete, as a prophet or 
as a Bedouin, and represented the 
witch also complete in all the repul- 
siveness of Oriental squalor and old 
age. As he had not done so, but de- 
liberately chose the subject, limiting 
himself to two handsome heads shining 
together like a double star, it is plain 
that we were in the presence of a 
problem, of a lesson which pictorially 
could only be put before us in this 
way, otherwise there is no sense, no 
rhyme or reason in symbolic painting. 
With the solution obligingly put in our 
hands by the catalogue we did not like 
to acknowledge ourselves beaten, and 
tried hard to work out the problem to 
our satisfaction. It rather shocked our 
preconceived notions when we discov- 
ered the celebrated witch to have been 
an exceedingly pretty woman, but this 
part of the symbol, though historically 
it may be incorrect, had no difficulties 
for the Philistine of our party, who de- 
clared the symbol to be as plain as a 
pikestaff. “Samuel,” he said, “tries to 
read the future in the eyes of a pretty 
woman; many of us have tried to do 
the same, and we must take warning.” 

Should we? Was it a warning or 
an example? The catalogue was 
silent, and for once the painter himself 
could not have assisted us, because, as 
a disconcerting matter of fact, a few 
years earlier in its history this picture 
was not Samuel at all. Incredible as 
it may appear to believers in mystic 
art, an illustrated art-journal, dated a 
few years before, revealed when we 
came home the singular and uncom- 
fortable fact that once upon a time this 
same picture represented the Tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony, and was then de- 
scribed as an illustration of Flaubert’s 
novel of that name; the engraving of 
the picture removes all doubt on the 
subject and is a wonderful revelation 
and lesson in emblematical art. The 
artist’s original intention must be left 
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out of the question; he may not have 








known anything of this double-bar- 
relled explanation. It cannot be both 
Samuel and St. Anthony at one and the 
same time; the subjects, needless to 
say, are entirely different and as far 
as the poles asunder; the human mo- 
tives or passions cannot in any way 
be made to fit into an identical sym- 
bolic treatment. 

This extreme case may be dismissed 
as one not likely, with a little care, to 
happen again; but it proves how very 
little is the value of allegorical paint- 
ing, for what can be the practical use 
of a symbol which can be so absurdly 
misunderstood? The suspicion cannot 
be altogether ignored that. pictorial 
symbols are sometimes after-thoughts. 
Many a study of the head of a model 
indifferently moral has perhaps done 
duty for Purity, or the happy thought 
of a nimbus may have turned it into 
a Saint. The introduction of some 
musical instrument has before now, 
such is the power of a symbol, made 
a St. Cecilia of a woman who did not 
know the treble from the bass. 

After making due allowance for these 
and similar mistakes and abuses, we 
have to admit that the importance and 
value of symbols cannot easily be over- 
estimated. We cannot grasp the wide- 
spread complications of many questions 
of public interest, unless we form them 
into one generally understood sign or 
formula, The various duties of citi- 
zenship and the benefits we derive 
from a well-ordered State and govern- 
ment, together with our pride in the 
country in which we happen to be 
born, are all included and implied in 
the national flag. The essence of 


nearly every religion has been, so to 
speak, concentrated and symbolized in 
a certain sign or emblem (Jn hoc signo 
vinces), which has been held sacred, 
and for which men have _ suffered 
martyrdom who would have hopelessly 
lost themselves in the intricacies of the 





















dogmas it represents. Even the Ma- 
hometans, to whom images are for- 
bidden, have the Crescent under which 
they so long fought against the Cross. 
The crown and sceptre, as symbols of 
Royalty, are the hat and stick of the 
old Duteh Governor, sanctified by 
jewels and tradition, and act in pre- 
cisely the same way by keeping us in 
order. The sceptre was originally only 
a stick and was not always as small 
as it is now; that of the earliest 
Frankish kings was a rod of gold as 
tall as the king himself. 

The British Lion is an emblem too 
well known to require explanation; it 
has a firmer hold on the imagination 
than the Cock of France or the double 
Eagle of Austria. The endeavor to rep- 
resent a nationality by a personal em- 
blem has never been successful; with 
the greatest goodwill one has to admit 
that John Bull and Brother Jonathan 
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are very much lacking in dignity. But 
men have fought and died for the 
Lilies of the Bourbons as well as for 
the Bagle of the Napoleons; they glory 
in the Stars and Stripes and mourn 
for the Harp that once in Tara’s halls, 
—in short there are thousands of signs 
or emblems in which men have seen 
reflected their hopes, their pride, or 
their ambition; and we may well say 
that he is but a poor specimen of man- 
hood who has no symbol which he 
cherishes above all things, some crea- 
tion of the mind in which he has faith 
even though a restricted vocabulary 
does not allow him to explain it. Many 
a man who does not know that his own 
name is only a symbol without which 
he could not be distinguished from the 
rest of mankind, dimly understands 
that it is his pride and duty to carry 
it through life with honor and un- 
stained. 


Marcus Reed. 





GOVERNMENT FROM 


“Our Ministerial system may almost 
be said to have been born at the dinner 
table. The first regular private meet- 
ings of the Cabinet were Harley’s 
famous Saturday dinners, at which the 
inner group of Queen Anne’s Council 
could get together and discuss affairs, 
without the presence either of the 
Queen or of unconvinced colleagues.” 
This remark, which occurs in Mr. Sid- 
ney Low’s admirable volume (The 
Governance of England, by Sidney Low. 
7s. 6d. Fisher Unwin), would serve as 
a text for a good part of what he 
says on our political system. For, as 
he shows, the successive vicissitudes of 
politics and parties have not substan- 
tially affected the oligarchical charac- 
ter of our Government. Reform Bills 
have not pushed wealth and rank from 
their old predominance, though wealth 
and rank have, perhaps, changed places 
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and government has become more 
plutocratic than aristocratic. “The 
English working man, in the five-and- 
thirty years after the Act of 1867, fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of his predeces- 
sor in political predominance, the small 
shopkeeper of the five-and-thirty years 
that succeeded the Act of 1832. He 
remained faithful to the tradition 
which has prevailed through all Eng- 
lish history, that the conduct of public 
affairs should properly be entrusted 
to those who enjoy the advantages of 
birth, breeding, and affluence.” The 
country is still governed by the men 
and women who have the right and the 
means to give each other dinner 
parties. 

Mr. Low makes some interesting re- 
flections on the consequences of giving 
this great preponderant power to the 
rich and aristocratic classes. He 
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argues that one result is that we es- 
cape the waste of talent that other 
nations suffer, because their clever men 
come into politics late in life and their 
political careers are liable to interrup- 
tions, whereas we have a kind of per- 
manent supply of rich and leisured 
men able to begin their training in 
politics in their youth and to devote 
themselves to public life without the 
cares and distractions that divide the 
energies of ordinary men. He argues 
that another result is the good humor 
of politics. If a Minister loses office 
his fate is not very dreadful. He is 
not exiled to the obscurity and the dis- 
tresses of a private and laborious 
career. He is still a member of the 
governing class, enjoying a good deal 
of power and a great deal of considera- 
tion. Office was one of the occupations 
of his comfortable life, and it will one 
day come his way again. To this Mr. 
Low attributes that state of things 
which is often dwelt on with satisfac- 
tion as the distinction of our political 
life, the private friendships that live 
and flourish amid political hostilities. 
The prizes of our public life are not for- 
feited by failure. When failure meant 
the risk of impeachment politics was a 
savage game. In America.and France 
failure means for many a politician a 
relapse from eminence and splendor to 
the anonymous routine of the life of 
the crowd. Our statesmen have no 
such prospective penalties to stimulate 
or embitter their energies, and they live 
in consequence a less eager and fero- 
cious life. Nobody, we think, will 
question the accuracy of Mr. Low’s 
analysis of these consequences, an 
analysis that is made sine ira aut 
studio. But it is worth while to con- 
tinue his analysis a little further. The 
existence of a class that can be called 
on from its youth to undertake the 
work of government, and a class that 
Englishmen have persisted in summon- 
ing to that task, leads at least to two 


other consequences besides that re- 
corded by Mr. Low. One is that it ex- 
cludes other men from their share in 
government. From one point of view 
this is an economy, for it means that 
the country is governed by men who 
need not do anything else. From an- 
other it may mean most extravagant 
waste, for the men who are excluded or 
who remain in retirement because 
there are others who have leisure to 
govern, may perhaps be far more com- 
petent than the men of leisure. The 
fortunate class on which we come to 
rely may give us a hundred incapables 
for one genius; but it is the genius who 
is apt to be quoted as the illustration 
of the working of this social law, just 
as it is men like Pitt and Burke rather 
than George Selwyn or Duddington 
whom one often associates with the 
system of rotten boroughs. Another 
consequence is that the habit of call- 
ing on this class for the work of 
government has grown into a habit of 
calling on them for all work of distinc- 
tion and eminence. The class that 
gave us our rulers comes to give our 
railways their directors, our British 
Associations their presidents, our learn- 
ed and artistic societies their leaders. 
Thus this kind of predestined special- 
ism in politics leads to a kind of scat- 
tered amateurishness in other things. 
Because certain men are supposed to 
inherit particular gifts and opportu- 
nities for public work of one kind, they 
are supposed also to be the right men 
to put at the head of movements and 
enterprises that are by their nature re- 
lated to special arts and aptitudes. 
All our institutions, whether they are 
concerned with learning, art, philan- 
thropy, or anything else, come to take 
their color from this political habit and 
to consider that for them too their 
matural leaders are the leaders of 
politics and society. The Primrose 
League tends to become their model. 
The social relationships of politics 

















are in a sense one aspect of the un- 
reality and irrelevance produced by this 
state of things. Nobody wants to see 
politics made into a_ life-and-death 
struggle between persons, but there 
was a certain wholesome instinct 
underlying Mr. Pickwick’s horror 
when he saw his counsel engaged in 
amicable conversation with Mrs. Bar- 
dell’s counsel. Much the same feeling 
was in the mind of Morris when he 
made one of his Utopians express con- 
tempt for the mutual amenities of 
politicians who, if they believed what 
they professed to believe, ought to 
have treated each other in a very dif- 
ferent spirit. In one sense, indeed, 
high society represents to-day more 
completely than it did a century ago 
the social concentration of politics. If 
England was governed in the eigh- 
teenth century by the great houses and 
the fashionable clubs, they were rival 
houses and rival clubs. Brooks’s and 
White’s waged war on each other, 
though fortunately it was only rarely 
a war in the streets. To-day the inner 
eabinet of fashion knows no distinc- 
tions of politics. Leading statesmen of 
both parties affect the same social 
group and frequent the same salons. 
They draw their inspirations from the 
same source. The modern representa- 
tives of Brooks’s and White’s would be 
found spending their week-end under 
one roof and round one bridge table 
instead of composing Rolliads and Anti- 
Jacobins from rival gambling rooms. 
An amiable spectacle, but its effect on 
politics goes far. For one thing it is 
easier for a conspiring influence to 
penetrate and dominate both parties. 
For another, this air of unreality means 
that in public discussion there tends to 
be a truce on topics that would wound 
this spirit of comfortable convention. 
We like to be shocked, but only by 
paradoxes or things that do not strike 
us very intimately. Realities are kept 
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in their place. In an article in the 
Independent Review, adorned with some 
more of his living translations of 
Euripides, Mr. Gilbert Murray traces 
the meaning of the “Troades” and de- 
scribes how Athens, fresh from the 
sack of Melos, had to gaze on that over- 
powering picture of the things women 
suffer at the hands of conquerors. 
Could modern England, if it were in 
such circumstances, endure such a 
poignant contact with the real facts? 

Mr. Low is far more concerned to 
analyze than to vindicate the modern 
conditions of politics. His book, we 
hasten to add, travels, of course, over 
a great many tracts that we have not 
touched on, for it is a singularly com- 
plete study of all the main institutions 
and methods of government. But the 
particular discussion on which we have 
dwelt has a special interest, because 
Mr. Low evidently thinks this state of 
things will not last. The movements 
that threaten its life come from vari- 
ous quarters. One is an attempt, with 
pitfalls and dangers of its own, it is 
true, to found a party that will spring 
from sources as remote as possible 
from these influences. Another is the 
automatic pressure of the difficulties 
and embarrassments of government, a 
pressure that has broken down the 
confidence of Mr. Sidney Low, as it did 
that of Mr. Bernard Holland, in the 
endurance of the existing Unionist cen- 
tralization. When this form of govern- 
ment ceases we shall lose the advan- 
tages that Mr. Low traces to It, but we 
shall also be released from disadvan- 
tages that we have alluded to. Above 
all, we shall gain the power and vigor 
and vision of democracy, for the chief 
objection to government by a very 
limited and comfortable class is not 
that it governs for its own interests, 
but that it sees the interests of the na- 
tion through the medium of its own 
habits. 
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CZAR! LOUIS XVI.! ADSIT OMEN. 


Peace on his lying lips, and on his hands 

Blood, smiled and cowered the tyrant, seeing afar 
His bondslaves perish and acclaim their Czar. 
Now, sheltered scarce by Murder’s loyal bands, 
Clothed on with slaughter, naked else he stands— 
He flies and stands not now, the blood-red star 
That marks the face of midnight as a scar. 
Tyranny trembles on the brow it brands, 

And shudders toward the pit where deathless death 
Leaves no life more for liars and slayers to live. 
Fly, coward, and cower while there is time to fly. 
Cherish awhile thy terror-shortened breath. 

Not as thy grandsire died, if Justice give 
Judgment, but slain by judgment thou shalt die. 


Pail Mall Gazette. 


Algernon C. Swinburne. 





THE WELSH REVIVAL. 


The religious awakening, which is 
now convulsing Wales, has come with 
all the force of a dramatic surprise. 
A few months ago not many persons in 
the Principality, and nobody outside 
its limits, would have believed that the 
revival which finds in Mr. Evan 
Roberts, if not its leader, at least its 
figurehead, was close at hand. Edu- 
cated men were of course aware that 
alike to the Franciscan friar and to 
the Methodist itinerant, the Welsh peo- 
ple had lent a willing ear. It was, at 
least in the Principality itself, a matter 
of common knowledge that between the 
middle of the eighteenth and the middle 
of the nineteenth century revival after 
revival had swept over Wales, creating 
a religious enthusiasm in the mass of 
the people which the brutality and 
stupidity of a Whig and latitudinarian 
episcopate forced almost in spite of 
itself into the nonconformist chapel. 
After 1859 however the voice of the 
revivalist was heard no more on the 


hillside. The talk of the old folks, 
who had in the golden days of Method- 
ism trod many a weary league to hear 
John Elias preach on the green at 
Bala, has kept alive in the country- 
side the tradition of the fathers of 
Welsh nonconformity. Still, for the 
last forty years the mind of non- 
conformist Wales has been turned 
from the other-worldliness of the 
revival days to such mundane mat- 
ters as politics and education, chapel 
building and sectarian organization. 
During this period the chapel has been 
the greatest political power in the Prin- 
cipality, and a system of higher edu- 
cation has been organized on a secular 
basis. With the political triumph of 
Welsh dissent however its enthusiasm, 
if not its spirituality, departed from it. 
Meanwhile although the Established 
Church in Wales has made considera- 
ble progress in recent years, it has 
failed to shake off entirely the numb- 
ing Erastian tradition of the eighteenth 

















century. Its higher dignitaries are 
still rather Establishment than Church 
defenders. A religious revolution 
seemed therefore until yesterday im- 
possible in Wales. The most reasona- 
ble forecast of its religious future was 
that the philosophic rationalism of the 
B.A. preacher of the Welsh University 
would convert many of the richer 
Welsh dissenters to theological beliefs 
closely resembling those which serve in 
place of a faith to the modern French 
Protestant, that the large mass of 
Welsh nonconformists would either 
sink into religious indifference, or 
gradually drift back into the Estab- 
lished Church. 

“O cecas hominum mentes!” To-day 
Wales is once more in the throes of a 
religious convulsion. Again mysterious 
visions are seen, again mysterious 
lights brood over the homes of believers, 
or the chapels where the fire of the 
awakening is blazing: again the grand 
hymns of the old revival days are sung 
by enthusiastic congregations; again 
simple and uneducated men and 
women are awakening the land to the 
old evangelical faith. Night after 
night the whole population of many a 
village crowds into one of its little 
chapels to sing and to pray (so they 
would put it) as the Holy Spirit may 
lead them. The movement is strongest 
in South Wales and has produced in 
Mr. Evan Roberts a remarkable per- 
sonality; but in the wilds of Merioneth 
and Carnarvonshire the same force is 
at work, though the English press has 
not yet heard the names of its seers 
and teachers. Meanwhile politicai tur- 
moil is dead. No one—a few wirepul- 
lers excepted—mentions Mr. Lloyd- 


George’s agitation against the Educa- 
tion Act, except perhaps to regret it. 
Sectarian proselytism is at an end. 
The prayer of the revivalist is not that 
persons shall become Methodists or 
Baptists or Independents, but that the 
“churches free and established alike’ 
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shall awaken from their frozen apathy, 
and teach again the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christianity. Some features 
of a more doubtful nature are accom- 
panying the upheaval. It is not quite 
pleasant to read that Bisteddfods and 
literary meetings are falling flat; and 
it is even more regrettable to hear 
that many of the converted in South 
Wales are ceasing to play football. 
It is deplorable that the reason of cer- 
tain weak-minded persons should be 
deranged by the excitement necessarily 
attendant on these revivalist gather- 
ings. In the main, however, the testi- 
mony, even of the callous London 
journalist, goes to show that the move- 
ment may claim already to have ef- 
fected a great, if only a temporary, 
reformation in the morality of large 
districts. 

To speculate as to the causes of the 
marvellous outburst would at the pres- 
ent time be dangerous. Perhaps popu- 
lar disappointment at the results of 
fifty years of political agitation may 
have turned the minds of many Welsh- 
men to spiritual hopes and fears. 
Possibly the country folks have 
wearied of the bitter feuds of rival de- 
nominations, and of the vaporings of 
the young preacher from the Univer- 
sity College who has been striving to 
Hegelianize Calvinistic Methodism. 
It will be however more profitable to 
compare the present awakening with 
the great upheavals of the oklen days. 
In some ways this revival presents the 
old familiar features. There is the old 
orthodoxy, the old fervor and some- 
thing also, alas, of the old narrow and 
Puritan conception of the religious life. 
On the other band certain superficial 
differences present themselves, due 
mainly to the spirit of the age. There 
is comparatively little said of eternal 
wrath; there are few of those uncouth 
manifestations of popular excitement, 
which unquestionably prejudiced edu- 
cated opinion against the older Method- 
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ism; there is less powerful preaching, 
and more lay initiation. Over and 
above all this; however, it is clear that 
a religious conception directs the pres- 
ent movement to which the men of the 
earlier revivals were strangers. Their 
minds were fixed on the idea of individ- 
ual conversion. They rushed to the 
chapels and field-preaching to hang on 
the lips of a great orator, who pro- 
claimed salvation. In the movement of 
to-day the underlying ideas seem to 
be the public confession of sin, and the 
salvation not so much of the individ- 
ual as of the community. In a word 
this remarkable revival is a protest 
against an individualistic and sectarian 
conception of religion, and a struggle 
to return to a corporate and positive 
Christianity. For this reason Church- 
men may view the Welsh movement 
with satisfaction. There is nothing es- 
sentially Protestant in the idea of re- 
vivalism. Coldness and decorum in 
religion savor in truth of Erastian 
Protestantism; the greatest revivalist 
of whom Church history tells was that 
most purely mediseval of religious 
characters, S. Francis of Assisi. To 
prophesy the future effects of this 
Welsh revival would be as idle as to 
speculate upon the causes that have 
ealled it forth. One thing however 
seems certain. Welsh religion can 
never again become as individualistic 
or sectarian as it has been in the past; 
and the Catholic conception of Chris- 
tianity which the revival has reintro- 
duced into Wales may in time have 
The Saturday Review. 


ecclesiastical and politic consequences 
of lasting importance, 

Meanwhile it is satisfactory to note 
that Welsh Churchmen have to some 
extent learned the lesson of the eigh- 
teenth century. Two Welsh Bishops 
have pronounced on the work of the 
revivalists a qualified benediction. 
There is not the slightest fear to-day 
that a curate who says a kindly word 
of these enthusiasts will have his 
license quashed, far less are we likely 
to see (as in the olden time) a diocesan 
chancellor, or high ecclesiastical digni- 
tary supplying liquor to a mob en- 
gaged in stoning Mr. Evan Roberts. 
Were it not for the Acts of Uniformity, 
it would be quite possible for the 
Chureh to take a prominent part in 
guiding and modifying in a wise direc- 
tion this remarkable manifestation. So 
far, however, as lies in their power, 
the majority of Welsh Churchmen are 
sympathetic, and this sympathy will 
not be lost on a religious and emotional 
people and will do more than a thou- 
sand Church defence meetings to 
shake the unreasoning prejudice, which 
up to the present time has made the 
average Welsh dissenter regard the 
Church as an Erastian and worldly in- 
stitution. 

To conclude, though a few material- 
ists, a solitary English Radical, and the 
baser sort of journalist may jeer, a 
new chapter seems to have been opened 
in Welsh history which, ere it is ended, 
may record events of deep religious in- 
terest to other lands besides Wales. 
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Andred D. White’s “reminiscences” 
which have been printed in The Cen- 
tury Magazine are to be published in 
book form next month by The Cen- 
tury Company. A new volume by Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell—a story of expe-' 


riences of Northerners in the South 
during the reconstruction period, is to 
appear at the same time. 


The announcement that some Indian 
ladies have started a ladies’ monthly 




















magazine attests the progress which 
the education of women has made in 
India. The magazine was to make its 
first appearance last month at Cochin 
under the title of the Sarad, and it will 
be edited by three Nair ladies who 
have been educated in English schools. 
The magazine is written and printed 
in the vernacular. 


It was announced without authority 
that the “Correspondence of Queen Vic- 
toria,” which is being arranged by Mr. 
Arthur C. Benson and Lord Esher, 
would be published in December by 
Mr. John Murray. This was an error. 
These important volumes will not be 
published for some months. The mass 
of the documents which have to pass 
under the examination of the editors 
is very great, and is far from being 
exhausted. 


Five volumes were disposed of last 
month in London at private sale for 
about $100,000. The volumes were 
originally part of the collection of 
manuscripts and early printed works 
formed by Guglielmo Libri, and their 
value is due chiefly to their elaborate 
early metal bindings. They were sold 
at auction at Sotheby’s about forty 
years ago for just over £630, and have 
been in the family of the purchaser 
ever since. The most important of the 
five volumes is an Evangelarium, a 
sixth century manuscript written in 
beautiful uncial letters, with a silver- 
gilt binding of the tenth or eleventh 
century. 


M. Charles Causse, better known as 
Pierre Maél, who died recently, was 
one of the most prolific of contempo- 
rary French novelists, although he was 
but forty-two years old, and his early 
career was in the navy. His first 
great success was “Le Torpilleur 29.” 
A mere list of his seventy odd books 
would fill a column. Most of these 
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ran into several editions. His death 
has been followed by the interesting 
literary revelation that he had a col- 
laborator, M. Charles Vincent, who, in 
accordance with an agreement ar- 
ranged between the two, will “carry 
on,” in commercial parlance, the busi- 
ness under the old name. 


Reverend John Mackenzie Bacon, 
whose name is pleasantly familiar to 
readers of The’Living Age as the au- 
thor of scientific articles and narratives 
of experiences as an aeronaut, died 
recently. On the theme with which he 
had popularly identified himself he pub- 
lished two books within recent years— 
“By Land and Sky” (1900) and “The 
Dominion of the Air: the Story of 
Aerial Navigation” (1902). Earlier 
books which are credited to him are: 
“A Short Analysis of Paley’s Evi- 
dences of Christianity” (1870), “Hints 
on Elementary Statics” (1870), “Short 
Notes on the Acts of the Apostles” 
(1870), “On the Gospel of St. Matthew” 
(1883) and “‘On the Gospel of St. Luke’’ 
(1885). 


A volume which has its obvious uses, 
though it makes no strong appeal as 
literature, is that entitled “Thoughts 
for the Occasion, Fraternal and Benev- 
olent.” It is. compiled by Franklin 
Noble, D.D., and adds to historical and 
other information regarding the vari- 
ous fraternal and benevolent organiza- 
tions, large and small, amiable sugges- 
tions to those who are called upon to 
be orators upon occasions interesting 
to the orders, and a surprisingly large 
collection of speeches and addresses 
made by the leaders of these organiza- 
tions upon similar occasions in the 
past. With this volume within reach 
no one need be at a loss as to what is 
suitable to say when called upon for 
“the good of the order.” E. B. Treat & 
Co. 
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BEING HER FRIEND. 


Being her friend, I do not care, not I, 
How gods or men may wrong me, 
beat me down; 
Her word’s sufficient star to travel by. 
I count her quiet praise sufficient 
crown. 


Being her friend, I do not covet gold, 


Save for a royal gift to give her 
pleasure; 
To sit with her, and have her hand to 
hold, ° 
Is wealth, I think, surpassing minted 
treasure. 


Being her friend, I only covet art, 
A white pure flame to search me as I 
trace, 
In crooked letters on a throbbing heart, 
The hymn to beauty written on her 


face. 
John Masefield. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
(“The Bible in most parts, is a cheer- 
ful book; it is our piping theologies, 
tracts, sermons that are dull and dowie.” 
—Robert Louis Stevenson, Letters, I., 309] 
O pale-faced Theologian whose soft 
hands 

And ink-stained fingers never gripped 
the oar 

Or swung the hammer; weary with 
your books, : 

How can your slumbering senses com- 
prehend 

The breadth of virile purpose of the 
men 

Who bore their joyous tale through 
quickened lands 

To the great heart of Rome: the ship- 
wreck’d Paul, 

Wandering Ulysses-like to far-off isles 

And barbarous peoples; or those peas- 
ant kings, 

Who ever ’mid voluptuous cities wore 

No mediaeval halo, but the air 

Of some free fisher battling with the 
wind 

That blows across the Galilean hills? 

Elliott V. Mills. 


The Spectator. 
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THE RED-EARTH COUNTRY. 


In the red-earth country the cider-ap- 
ples grow 

In a boon-wealth of leafage, as every 
wean must know, 

Silver run the rivers first, then brown 
towards the sea, 

But the Dart of many colors is the 
dearest stream to me. 

Brown beneath her alders, ’neath her 
willows green, 

Clear agate shallows where her trout 
are seen; 

Blue beneath the sapphire sky where 
no trees o’erhead 

Meet to make soft shadows on the river 
bed. 


In the red-earth country still the red 
deer run, 

Free and fearless creatures, dappled 
sire and son; 

Still they wind the bugles, still the 
belling hounds 

Fill the air of Exmoor with a mort of 
sounds. 


In the red-earth country hours and 
days go by, 

Fishers wed with fishers’ weans, moor- 
men live and die 

Where the moor grows purple far past 
Wistman’s Wood, 

And the gypsy woman weds with 


gypsy blood. 


In the red-earth country, in the deep- 
cut lanes, 

Poppies burn like drops of blood 
pressed from out Earth’s veins, 

Hops lean down to catch the sun in a 
net of lace 

Fine enough for curtain to a fairy 
place. 


In the red-earth country would that I 
might be, 

Lying on the heather, or sailing on the 
sea, 

Hearing high on Exmoor the wind be- 
gin the tune, 

The Seven Whistlers mimic at the dark 
o’ the moon. 

Nora Chesson. 
Weatminster Gazette. 











